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THE AGE OF THE ELECTRIC CAR IS HERE. 



How Elon Musk 
turned Tesla into 
the fast, flashy, 
high-voltage 
car company of 
the future. 


The forthcoming Tesla Model S 
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HOW DO 1 KEEP MORE 

WORKING FOR ME. 


Get real value lor your 


money at Fidelity. 


START WITH LOWER COSTS 


■ $7.95 online commissions. 1 Lower than Schwab, TD Ameritrade, 
and E*Trade. 2 

■ Fidelity manages more no-load funds than anyone. And offers 
hundreds of no-transaction-fee funds from other companies. 3 

■ Low-cost index funds. Fidelity has some of the lowest-cost index 
funds in the industry. 


Investing involves risk, including risk of loss. Before investing, consider the investment objectives, risks, charges, and 
expenses of the fund or variable annuity and its investment options. Call or write to Fidelity or visit Fidelity.com for a 
free prospectus and, if available, summary prospectus containing this information. Read it carefully. 

12 Fidelity $7.95 flat commission for online trades in all U.S. equity securities for retail clients. Transactions in foreign and restricted securities are not covered; additional fees may be 
charged on orders requiring special handling. A minimum deposit of $2,500 required for most Fidelity brokerage accounts; waivers may apply. Comparison based on published 
website commission schedules (7/7/10) for E*Trade, Schwab, and TD Ameritrade for all online U.S. equity and non-proprietary ETF trades. Other pricing may be available based 
on a specific asset level or a combination of trading and asset levels. 

3 Other fees and expenses applicable to continued investment are described in the fund's current prospectus. 

4 Guidance provided by Fidelity is educational in nature, is not individualized and is not intended to serve as the primary or sole basis for your investment or tax-planning decisions. 
ETFs may trade at a discount to their NAV and are subject to the market fluctuations of their underlying investments and to management fees and other expenses. Fidelity receives 
compensation from the ETF sponsor and/or its affiliates in connection with a marketing program that includes promotion of iShares ETFs and certain commission waivers. Additional 
information about the sources, amounts, and terms of compensation is described in the ETF's prospectus and related documents. Fidelity may add or waive commissions on ETFs 
without prior notice. iShares is a registered trademark of BlackRock Institutional Trust Company, N.A. 

Fidelity Brokerage Services LLC, Member NYSE, SIPC. © 2010 FMR LLC. All rights reserved. 555753 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


On the Wings of Innovation: 

Lufthansa First with FlyNef 1 Broadband 


Business travel is buzzing with news of Lufthansa’s relaunch of their FlyNet 
in-flight broadband Internet service. We talked with Lufthansa VP of Product Management 
and Innovation Christian Koerfgen to get the scoop on their sky-high WiFi: 


You’re bringing FlyNet back. Does this mean the cabin will be 

How is it different from full of people chatting on their cell 

what is already out there? phones? No, in response to customer 

This is an industry first—no feedback, voice telephoning will re- 

other airline offers FlyNet main technologically blocked. Of 

broadband Internet access on course, on board phones are still avail- 

intercontinental flights. While able for use in the galleys if needed, 

this service will now provide 
the same high-speed Internet access as before, Can anyone on board a Lufthansa 
in 2011, in-flight data transfer and SMS messag- flight use the new service easily? 
ing over standard GSM/GPRS mobile networks FlyNet is impressively user-friendly, 
will also be possible. Throughout the entire aircraft cabin, 

the passenger can log on with any 
Why the extra step of offering GSM/GPRS WiFi- or GSM/GPRS-enabled device, 
connectivity instead of the usual WiFi? With the just as at any public hotspot, 
integration of GSM/GPRS, customers will soon 

be able to use smartphones or mobile phones in Many business travelers work with 
addition to laptops. sensitive information. How secure 

are data transfers and email on Fly¬ 
Net? The connection provides the same 
security standards as public hotspots. 


navigation system on each aircraft 
directs the on board antenna electroni¬ 
cally to the correct satellites, ensuring 
uninterrupted in-flight connection. At 
a flying speed of about 550 miles per 
hour, the position of the satellites at a 
height of 22,000, miles and the chang¬ 
ing pitch require a very challenging 
and sophisticated coordination of all 
components. 


Christian Koeifgeri develops 
Lufthansa’s global product 
and service offerings on board. 


What does Lufthansa offer the busi¬ 
ness traveler that no other airline 
does? Our business travelers demon¬ 
strate a key need to stay connected, and 
Lufthansa is the first and only airline 
to offer FlyNet broadband Internet ac¬ 
cess in the skies. This service completes 
the standardized communications 
products for Lufthansa passengers 
throughout the entire travel chain. 


What’s all the cool technology 
behind FlyNet? During each flight, 
Internet connection is assured by geo¬ 
stationary satellites, and the FlyNet 


Lufthansa 





Iufthansa.com/myskystatus 


A STAR ALLIANCE MEMBER 



Networking 

A product of Lufthansa 


With MySkyStatus'," in-the-air doesn’t 
mean out-of-touch. 


There’s no better way to fly. 


Lufthansa 


Fly from 17 U.S. gateways to more than 400 worldwide destinations 
and never leave your friends behind. Post departure and arrival info 
and set in-flight updates from your smartphone at MySkyStatus.com 
and alerts will be sent via Facebook and Twitter. 
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Your TV just got 


a whole lot smarter 


/ns/de 


:om™ processor is bringing intelligence and interactivity to TV. With the 


internet broadcast, a growing world of entertainment options and apps, plus full 


search capability, it's a new vision for television. Learn more at intel.com/go/smarttv. 


Sponsors of Tomorrow. 


intel) 
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Wired University 
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neoliberal-arts institution, offering 
higher learning for highly evolved 
humans. Check out our 21st-century 
course catalog today. 
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Ski Lodge 
Conference Center 


Mountain Cabin ► 


Sports Stadium 
Beach House 
Theatre 

Hardware Store 


Towing Capacity 
Adaptive Front Lighting 


Terrain Response® 


480-Watt Audio System T 
7 Passenger Seating 
Hard Disc Drive Navigation 
Surround Camera System 
Air Suspension 
Portable Audio Interface 
Alpine Glass Roof 














© 2010 Jaguar Land Rover North America, LLC 





Whatever the surface, the Land Rover LR4 takes it 
on with confidence. Land Rover's patented Terrain 
Response® system comes standard on all LR4s and 
gives access to over 60 years of Land Rover all-terrain 
expertise and state-of-the-art dynamic technology. 
To experience for yourself, take a test drive at your 
local Land Rover Centre. 
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THE SECULAR 
AFTERLIFE 


The ranks of the atheists and agnostics are growing. 
Here's what awaits them on the other side. 


experiences talk 


Were you good? 


Although I’ve heard 
that’s just your ocular 
synapses firing. 


Do you have any regrets? 


I kind of believe in ghosts, 
think my cat can sense th< 
presence. 



1 mean, 1 don’t not believe 

AGNOSTIC 

j in God, but 1 don't believe in 

■ | him either. 
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Through Flowcharts 
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do Klingons go when they 
die? Ask our handy info¬ 
graphics. BY DOOGIE HORNER 
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the DRIVER’S WATCH 



No other watch is engineered quite like a Rolex. The Cosmograph Daytona, 
introduced in 1963, was designed to meet the demands of professional race-car 
drivers and quickly earned its iconic status. With its patented chronograph 
mechanism and bezel with tachometric scale, it allows drivers to perfectly 
measure elapsed circuit time and calculate average speed. The Cosmograph 
Daytona is presented here in Rolex-patented Everose gold. 

- THE COSMOGRAPH DAYTONA - 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

“My ultimate 
reward is 
tuning up... 


ultimate 

reward s„ 


CHASE O 
















...and in to Paris! 

To me, this is the most romantic city in the world. 
-Robin Thicke 






The Ultimate Rewards,, program from Chase gives 
cardmembers the freedom to reward themselves 
however they want. Fly without restrictions. Get gift 
cards and cash back. Embark on unique experiences 
Make anything your reward. 








ADVERTISEMENT 



Hitting the high notes 

“In Paris, I can just walk all day long,” Robin says, “from the Arc 
de Triomphe to the Louvre and over the bridge to the Left Bank.” 
Here, ramble through highlights of his Paris itinerary. 



Robin’s signed 
acoustic guitar 


ultimate 

rewards 


Win a trip to Paris! 

Enter at ultimaterewards.com/robin for your chance to 
win a getaway for two inspired by Robin Thicke. 


A stroll to soak in 
the city’s beauty 


NO PURCHASE NECESSARY. To enter and for full rules, go to www.ultimaterewards.com/robin. Starts 12:01 AM ET August 1,2010, and ends 11:59 
PM ET October 31,2010. Open to legal residents of the 50 United States/D.C. 18 or older, except employees of Sponsor, J.P. Morgan Chase & Co. 
and its affiliates, their immediate family members and those living in the same household. Odds of winning depend on the number of entries received. 
Void outside the 50 United States/D.C. and where prohibited. One (1) prize: A.R.V. of prize $5,000. Sponsor: Conde Nast 


Exclusively for Chase 
cardmembers with 
Ultimate Rewards 

Bid on this Robin Thicke-signed 
acoustic Epiphone guitar! 

Bid your points to become a “player" in your 
own right.. Visit www.ultimaterewards.com/ 
robin for more information and to bid. 


First things first: French 
bread and pastries 




















ultimate 

rewards 



GET REWARDS THAT MAKE YOU SMILE. 


Imagine a rewards program that lets you make anything your reward. Welcome to Ultimate Rewards su 
from Chase, with no limits to what you can get. That top-of-the-line Digital SLR you always wanted? 
Go ahead. With Ultimate Rewards you get what you want, when you want it. Does your card have 
Ultimate Rewards? Find out today at UltimateRewards.com 


CHASE WHAT MATTERS’ 


Reward Program rules apply. Chase debit cards issued by JPMorgan Chase Bank, N.A. 

Chase credit cards are issued by Chase Bank USA, N.A. © 2010 JPMorgan Chase & Co. All rights reserved. 
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Same Power. 
New Outlets. 



CONDE NAST 

Provocative, influential, award-winning content. 
Across brands. Across platforms. Across continents. 

condenast.com/innovation 


Vogue I W I WWD I Style I Glamour I Allure I Self I Nutrition Data I Teen Vogue I GQ I Details I Architectural Digest I Brides I Lucky I FN I Golf Digest I Golf World 
Vanity Fair I Bon Appetit I Epicurious I Conde Nast Traveler I Concierge I Jaunted I Hotel Chatter I Vegas Chatter I Wired I Reddit I ArsTechnica I Parade I The New Yorker 


Apple®, iPad™ and iPhone™ are registered trademarks of Apple Inc. 






Wired.com 


Wired Science 



If you like space, brains, or robot sharks with lasers, Wired Science has the news your neurons 
crave. One of the most popular destinations for the latest science news on the Web, Wired Sci¬ 
ence specializes in finding stories nobody else has and digging into them like nobody else will. 
From NASA to nanotech, it connects the research with the relevance. Guest bloggers for Octo¬ 
ber: computational biologist Ajay Royyuru and physicist Supratik Guha from IBM Research. 
on the web: wired.com/wiredscience | on twitter: @wiredscience 



Autopia 

If it roars or soars, you’ll read 
about it on Autopia, the blog 
that combines gearheadedness 
with geekery. Edited by wired’s 
car whisperer, Chuck Squatri- 
glia, Autopia is a high-energy, 
fast-paced ride through the 
cutting edge of transportation. 
(For a test drive, check out 
Squatriglia’s roundup of hot 
new electric cars on page 146.) 
on the web: wired.com/autopia 
on twitter: @wiredautopia 



PLAYBOOK 


Put on your game face and step up 
to Playbook, your source for news 
from the wired world of sports. 
From solar-powered racetracks to 
volcano-inspired soccer stadiums, 
we cover the field for all the angles 
in next-gen athletics. For baseball, 
BMX, and beyond, it's Playbook. 
ontheweb: wired.com/playbook 
on twitter: @wiredplaybook 


UNDERWIRE 



Is Comic-Con still a comic book con¬ 
vention? Decide for yourself with 
Underwire’s extensive video cover¬ 
age of this year’s gathering. Watch 
interviews with funnyman Seth 
Rogen(above) and the casts of True 
Blood and Tron: Legacy, then go 
behind the scenes to witness comics 
chaos, on the web: wired.com 
/video and wired.com/underwire 
/tag/comic-con-2010 



HAITI REWIRED 


While Haiti continues to dig out 
from under the massive earthquake 
that struck in January, killing an 
estimated 230,000 people and dis¬ 
placing another 2 million, this ambi¬ 
tious community website is digging 
into ways to help rebuild the shat¬ 
tered country. Join today, on the 
web: haitirewired.wired.com 
on twitter: @haitirewired 
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Rewriting the book on energy solutions. 

In order to keep pace with larger competitors, midsize businesses are always looking for new ways to improve efficiency. 
Many have already implemented energy-saving solutions within their IT infrastructure. But that’s only one piece of 
the puzzle. On a smarter planet, we have the tools to help create innovative, customized energy-saving solutions 
across all areas of their business. 


Gramo A/S is an independent midsize bookbindery in Denmark known for producing custom brochures. They wanted 
to cut costs without cutting corners, so they teamed up with GridManager, an award-winning IBM Business 
Partner that specializes in energy-saving solutions. Together, they implemented an intelligent energy-management 
system using individual outlet sensors, a wireless central monitoring unit, and a fully integrated plug-and- 
play portal. The portal provides Gramo with energy price forecasts a day in advance and automatically makes 
energy-saving decisions, like charging equipment during low-cost periods. Acting as a virtual power plant, it 
can also instantly alert Gramo about leaks in the system—such as when a piece of equipment is inadvertently 
left on. The solution resulted in a 10% reduction in energy costs —helping Gramo level the playing field in 
a very competitive industry. See how IBM and our Business Partners can help your midsize business work 
smarter at ibm.com/engines/bind. Let’s build a smarter planet. 


Midsize businesses are the engines of a Smarter Planet. 


\ * / 



IBM, the IBM logo, ibm.com, Smarter Planet and the planet icon are trademarks of International Business Machines Corp, registered in many jurisdictions worldwide. Other product and service names might be 
trademarks of IBM or other companies. A current list of IBM trademarks is available on the Web at wwwjbm.com/legal/copytrade.shtml. © International Business Machines Corporation 2010. All rights reserved. 
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Harvesting new insights. 

The difference between a business and a smarter business is often the ability to analyze data and act on insights in 
real time. To a midsize business with limited resources, that’s no small task. On a smarter planet, we have the tools to 
help businesses get the most out of their data without breaking the bank. 

Sun World International is a midsize business that specializes in the growing and shipping of fresh produce. Known for 
developing innovative products like SUPERIOR SEEDLESS® brand table grapes, Sun World saw new opportunities to 
innovate. They realized they could improve harvesting and labor efficiency by using data. Teaming up with Applied 
Analytix, Inc., an IBM Business Partner with vast experience in business analytics, Sun World was able to transform 
its data into actionable insights. Applied Analytix implemented an IBM Cognos® solution to analyze key operations data 
during the harvest season. As a result, Sun World gained instant visibility into multiple data streams—from crop yields 
to labor costs to worldwide sales—via a user-friendly, centralized Web portal. New insights into operations helped 
Sun World reduce labor costs by 50 cents per packed box and grow key segments of their customer base by 20% 
year to year. Now Sun World’s future is ripe with opportunity. To see how IBM and our Business Partners can help 
your midsize business work smarter, visit ibm.com/engines/farm. Let’s build a smarter planet. 

Midsize businesses are the engines of a Smarter Planet. 
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LET'S PASS ENERGY ON TO THE NEXT GENERATION. 
LET'S GO. 

The Yoshida children have a lot of energy. But the country they're growing up in 
doesn't. Japan needs affordable, reliable energy. Shell is helping to deliver this 
energy in the form of liquefied natural gas. Not just for tonight's warming noodles, 
but potentially in years to come, when they may have children of their own. It's 
another example of how we're helping to build a better energy future. Let's go. 
www.shell.us/letsgo 















18.10Rants 



V 


N/ 

V 

V 


re: Will Ferrell 

V 

Reader response to cover boy Will Ferrell (issue 18.08) was split. “The cover excited me, 
and the photos and articles were great,” raved Michael Alvarez of Portland, Oregon. “I 
love Will Ferrell, and this made me love him more. Urn... Chewbacca rules!” But Lee Grut- g 
man of Charlotte, North Carolina, wasn’t feeling it: “I have always read your magazine faith- g 

fully. However, you jumped the shark by putting Will Ferrell on the cover. Way to alienate 
your fans.” Lee, watch Ferrell’s short video “The Landlord” on Funny or Die. It’ll win you over. 


FACE-OFF 

We put people on the 
cover because we think 
they’re interesting or 
important. You don’t 
always share our views. 
Below, a sampling of 
cover subjects and how 
you felt about them— 
based on letters, com¬ 
ments, and tweets. 


LOVE 


Pitt, Brad 
(17.08) 


Ferrell, Will 
(18.08) 


Gates, Bill & 
Zuckerberg, 
Mark (18.05) 


Stewart, Jon 
(13.09) 


Colbert, 
Stephen (14.08) 


Silverman, 
Sarah (16.02) 


Allison, Julia 
(16.08) 


Stewart, 
Martha (15.08) 


HATE 


What, No Ray Guns? 

‘“The Future That Never Hap¬ 
pened’ was really about stuff we 
still don’t want,” wrote Brett 
Martin of Noti, Oregon, in 
response to our August cover 
package. “We actually have ray 
guns, self-parking cars, and 
robotic bartenders—but mass 
production won’t happen with¬ 
out mainstream demand.” 

After all, noted Jon Waters of 
Bremerton, Washington, “jet- 
packs do exist. You can crouch 
your fanny in one for $86,000. 
They take regular gasoline 
and let you fly for half an hour.” 
Even so, maybe it’s not so bad if 
yesterday’s future stays in the 
past. “I think it’s better we don’t 


have flying cars,” wrote Patricia 
Mathews of Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. “I can explain in three 
letters: FUI.” Yeesh. 


Anxiety Attack 



Contributing editor Jonah Lehrer 
didn’t expect itto go this way. 

His story about the work that 


scientist Robert Sapolsky is 
doing on the health effects of 
stress (“Under Pressure," issue 
18.08) was picked up by the Lon¬ 
don Daily Mail, which focused on 
Sapolsky's research into a pos¬ 
sible stress vaccine. Unleash the 
conspiracy theorists: Alarmist 
radio host Alex Jones invoked 
Sapolsky in a 15-minute rant that 
called vaccines “live virus bio¬ 
weapons that reengineer your 
brain” and labeled them “the 
greatest covert genocide 
in history.” Jones finished off 
by encouraging readers to arm 
themselves against the coming 
medical dictatorship. Lehrer 
wrote on his blog, Frontal Cortex, 
that the wired article “was horri¬ 


bly twisted into a dangerous 
nugget of right-wing paranoia.” 
After a video of Jones’ rant was 
released, the phrase “brain¬ 
eating vaccine” briefly became 
the number one search term on 
Google. Did that reflect actual 
interest in the topic? Not so 
much: A link on Jones’ site, if 
clicked, automatically generated 
a Google search for that specific 
phrase. In other words, the 
Google Trends rank was gamed. 
Amazing how far people will go 
to bash science. 


J 
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18.10Rants 


RE: “STATE OF THE ART" (ISSUE 18.08) 

“I KNOW THE PERFECT COUNTERMEASURE 
TO ANY I.E.D. ANYWHERE. IT’S CALLED THE 
N.B.T.-NOT BEING THERE.” 

Excerpted from a comment posted on Wired.com by INNERCYNIC 




In May, Schorschbrau’s 
Schorsch Bock 43 became 
the world's strongest 
beer at 43 percent alco¬ 
hol by volume (see 
“Deranged Brew,” Play, 
issue 18.08). But behind 
that milestone was a 
battle of throat-burning 
proportions: Fierce one- 
upmanship between Ger¬ 
many’s Schorschbrau 
and Scotland’s BrewDog 
brewery had resulted in 
a 12-point increase in the 
booziness of the compa¬ 
nies’ beers over the pre¬ 
ceding two years. After 
our August issue went 
to press, BrewDog broke 
the record again with a 
beer called the End of 
History, which clocked 
in at 55 percent ABV. It 
was served in a taxider- 
mied squirrel and went 
for $1,000 a pop before 
it sold out. —Rachel Swaby 



A Matter of Taste 

Do people who believe in UFOs 
really prefer Pepsi to Coke?They 
do according to Hunch, the 
startup where Flickr cofounder 
Caterina Fake hangs her hat 
these days (“Should You Read 
This Article?,” issue 18.08). 
Hunch.com asks users questions 
abouttheirtastes and beliefs 
and mines that data to provide 
better recommendations. But 
not everyone is buying it: “If the 
examples provided in the article 
are representative of the algo¬ 
rithm’s accuracy, it’s time for 
Hunch to go back to the drawing 
board,” wrote Jesse Smith of 
Olympia, Washington. “I’d have 
better luck getting a decent 
movie recommendation on Net- 
flix.” Still, @Dalynnf called the 
piece a “fascinating article on 
solving the problem of online 
recommendations.” But what 
troubles Scott Lawrence- 
Richards of Cedar Falls, Iowa, is 
not Hunch’s accuracy but its 
probing nature. “Your article dis¬ 
closes a disturbing trend in the 
online world that should be, 
but isn’t, decried: consumers' 
embrace of full self-disclosure. 
We tell our children not to give 
out information online, fearing 
predators, yet we blithely oblige 
predatory merchants with a raft 
of personal information so they 


editorial correspondence rants@wired.com 


can beguile us with gewgaws we 
don’t need and can’t afford.” 
Finally, on Wired.com, one reader 
couldn’t get pastthe photos. 
“Awkward genius women make 
me go all rubbery,” he (we 
assume) wrote. His username? 
JUDONERD, of course. 

Dropped Call 

In “Bad Connection” (issue 
18.D8), Fred Vogelstein reported 
on AT&T’s issues with iPhone 
reception, and the feedback was 
spotty: “This was simply an ad 
for AT&T," wrote Colin Morgan of 
Aptos, California. Onthe brighter 
side: “A great story aboutthe 
AT&T-Apple relationship,” 
tweeted @Mike_Wilhelm. Some 
saidthe real problem is that the 
kvetching journalists live in San 
Francisco or New York. “Things 
would be different if wired were 
basedinBoston,’’wrote SPINOZA 
on Wired.com. Hey, you may 
have better reception outthere, 
but we've got better burritos. 


Picture of the Past 


“The1848 panorama of Cincin¬ 
nati is an amazing artwork- 
incredible story,” wrote 
@originalfeed on Twitter Ben 
Seiber of Harrisburg, Pennsylva¬ 
nia, wondered how much the 
reconstruction cost and who 
paid for it. The Public Library of 
Cincinnati paid $40,000 for the 
restoration, says Patricia M. Van 
Skaik, manager of genealogy and 
local history. Hobert Allen writ¬ 
ing from nearby Latonia, Ken¬ 
tucky, asked whetherany of the 
buildings pictured are still stand¬ 
ing. “Not as far as we know,” Van 
Skaik says. “We were hoping to 
get at least a glimpse of a famil¬ 
iar roofline, but so far no luck. 
We’re still looking.” 

Survival of the Fittest 

Steven Leckart’s list of the worst 
invasive species (Start, issue 
18.08) included the cane toad, 
the Brazilian peppertree, and 
the brown tree snake. Predict¬ 
ably, readers faulted us for per¬ 
ceived omissions. But the most 
harmful invasive species of all, 
according to you, isn't kudzu or 
Asian carp. It's mankind. 




The images accompanying Julie 
Rehmeyer’s piece (“History 
Exposed,” issue 18.08) about 
restored 162-year-old daguerre¬ 
otypes pleased history buffs. 
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18.10Rants 


RE: “MA-MA-MAXIMUM EXPOSURE” (PLAY, ISSUE 18.08) 

“MAX HEADROOM WAS A STRANGE KIND 
OF PROPHET. BUT WE LIVE IN STRANGE TIMES, 
AND HE WAS A PROPHET INDEED.” 

Excerpted from a comment posted on Wired.com by HDICKINS 



UNDO AVERTED 



Our Undo section usu¬ 
ally corrects errors we 
made in previous issues. 
But this month we’ve got 
something different: a 
mistake we almost made 
in the issue you’re read¬ 
ing. In “Cuisine for Lean 
Times,” (page 104), we 
nearly called Velveeta 
“cheese.” Oops! Not so 
fast, said intern Bess Kalb, 
who fact-checked the 
piece. In 2002, the US 
Food and Drug Adminis¬ 
tration ordered Kraft to 
stop using that term in 
its labeling of Velveeta, 
since the product con¬ 
tains milk protein con¬ 
centrate, an ingredient 
that’s not allowed under 
the FDA’s definition of 
cheese. How to describe 
those handy orange 
slices? “Pasteurized pre¬ 
pared cheese prod¬ 
uct.” Yum. Keep that in 
mind next time you make 
a grilled, uh, cheese 
sandwich. 



Risk Assessment 

Should small-time investors be 
allowed to invest in private com¬ 
panies before they go public? 

No, said readers responding to 
Paul Boutin’s essay “Lower the 
Bar” (Start, issue 18.08). “Are 
you kidding me?” posted 
AFOOLSGAME on Wired.com. 
“Given that the vast majority of 
private companies don’t make 
it to a profitable exit for profes¬ 
sional investors, I can imagine 
that lots of individual investors 
would go crying to the SEC every 
time a company went under. The 
laws are there for a reason, not 
just to protect the rich." 

TextTsks 

Clive Thompson’s column about 
the end of telephone calls (Start, 
issue 18.08) was “balanced and 
brilliant,” wrote @JennBritt on 
Twitter. The column, which was 
tweeted by @Alyssa_Milano 
(thanks, Samantha!), argued 
thattext messages are rightly 
replacing many of the functions 
of voice calls, which can beintru- 
sive and inefficient. But some 


disagreed. “Texting has nothing 
to do with being polite and every¬ 
thing to do with being evasive 
and noncommittal,” wrote 
BLEHTASTIC on Wired.com. 
TOM_SLICK thinks the anti¬ 
phone movement is just plain 
weird: "It’s as if the entire world 
is developing some mild form of 
Asperger’s, and instead of trying 
to correct it, they’re touting an 
inability to talk to other people 
as ‘the future.’” Ouch. So we 
shouldn’t have texted Grandma 
on her birthday? 

Flaflanders 

Hollywood may hope 3-D isthe 
next big thing (“Death by 3-D,” 
Play, issue18.08), but many 
wired readers seem happy with 
just the two dimensions they’ve 
got. “3-D is annoying and cum¬ 
bersome and adds nothing to the 
story or plot,'' wrote NATHANST 
on Wired.com. “Does any film 
need to be in 3-D?”asked 
MADLYB. “Come back and talk 
to me when you have a univer¬ 
sal standard and I don’t have to 
wear any damn glasses.” But 
MOJO_LA sees merits in the for¬ 
mat: “Just replace the word 3-D 
with sound or color, two other 
aspects of film whose necessity 
were once hotly debated. After 
3-D becomes just another part of 
the process, the films that use it 
most effectively will leave us won¬ 
dering how we could have enjoyed 
movies for so long without it.” 



Meaty Goodness 

Always nice to know you care 
about the earth’s wee beasties. 
Steve Silberman’s story on an LA 
restaurant dish called Foie Gras 
Loco Moco (“A Beast of a Meal,” 
Play, 18.08) had many readers 
baring their fangs. “I never 
thought I’d be a whiny activist, 
but this one brought it out in 
me,” wrote Matt DeShazo of 
Areata, California. DeShazo 
detailed the gruesome process 
of force-feeding ducks whose 
livers become foie gras and 
signed his letter “Vegan Hippie 
Tree-Hugger.” Sensitive palates 
also took exception to Chris Bak¬ 
er’s story on the roti sans pareil, 
a 19th-century dish involving 17 
species of bird stuffed one 
inside another—starting with a 
warbler and ending with a bus¬ 
tard. The presence of a cigarette 
ad didn’t help. “Disgusting,” 
wrote Zach Vietze of New York. 

“I am seriously considering not 
resubscribing to your skinny 
meat-smoke rag.” Nicotine and 
beef—together at last! 
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18.10Release Notes 



We Don’t Need (Too Much) Education 

while concocting Wired University, our curriculum for a 21st- 
century liberal arts education (page 164), we were forced to take a 
hard look at our own credentials. Our edit staffers earned bachelor's 
degrees in everything from piano performance to geology. Check our 
resumes and you'll find 12 master's degrees (business, public health, 
and creative writing among them) and one almost PhD (the dreaded 
“ABD degree") in economics. We're also providing refuge to a few 
grad-school dropouts, including editor in chief Chris Anderson, who 
fled the academy (and a no-doubt-dreary job as a physics prof) for a 
glamorous career in journalism. 



Bachelor’s degree 

■ Master’s/journalism 

■ Master’s/something else 

■ Grad-school dropout 

□ PhD/all but dissertation 


INSIDE WHAT’S INSIDE 

s/ 

V 

g Contributing editor Pat- 
v rick Di Justo has written our 

g "What’s Inside” page since 
g 2006. Each issue, he breaks 
g down a consumer product 
g into its most basic ingredi- 

g ents. It's a tough job, made 
g harder because manufactur- 
g ers’ publicists usually run 
v for cover when Di Justo calls, 
g "Once the PR person figures 

g out what the column is about, 

g they rarely set up the inter- 
g views I’ve requested,” he says, 
g "Sometimes I get a lecture on 

g how this kind of journalism is 

g destroying the nation’s abil- 
g ity to do business.” What’s 
g inside cheeseburger-flavored 
Doritos?Seepage58. 


ABUSED BOOKS 

sy 

v 

g For "Survival Guides,” a ref- 
g erence library for the apoc- 
g alypse, our photo editors 
g wanted the featured volumes 
g to look distressed. So editor 
g JonEilenberggotonthecase. 
g He took one book for a swim 
g in California’s Russian River, 
g He scorched another over his 
g lit stove. And, God save us all, 
g he beat a metal-cased Bible 
g with a honing steel, scraped 
g it with a putty knife, and 
g poured on some Karo Syrup 
g before rubbing the tome on 
g his poor pup, Lucca. Witness 
the aftermath on page 92. 


Long Exposure 

Nigel Parry has photographed some of the world’s 
biggest movie stars—Tom Cruise, Angelina Jolie, 
Clint Eastwood—as well as commanders in chief, 
CEOs, and big-time athletes. So shooting Tesla Motors 
CEO Elon Musk for our cover story wasn’t anything 
new. Except that Musk "wasn’t your typical CEO,” 
Parry says. “Most executives are pushed for time and 
not quite as patient. He was a terrifically affable chap. 

I liked him a lot. He didn’t show any attitude at all.” 
Read all about the cool hand Musk has used to steer 
his electric car company on page 138. 
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Pretty Pennies 

The best way to help 
developing countries? Sell 
them good stuff—cheap. 


BY DRUID UOLMRN 


he Tata Group, India's 
version of Acme and maker 
of the supercheap Nano 
automobile, recently intro¬ 
duced a $22 water purifier 
that works without electric¬ 
ity or running water. (Every 
few months it needs a new 
$6 filter.) A big-hearted, 
philanthropic, and impor¬ 
tant effort? You bet—cue the 
somber stats about prevent¬ 
able waterborne diseases. 
But check out the size of the 
market for a product like 
that: Some 900 million peo¬ 
ple worldwide lack access to 
clean water, 200 million of 
them in India alone. Tata is ► 


illustration by Stephen Doyle 
























► saving lives and making a killing. 

That's why, at next year's G-whatever 
meeting in France, world leaders would do 
well to rip up those big checks to tin-pot auto¬ 
crats and channel the cash to startup com¬ 
panies instead. Help those companies make 
cheap, useful products to sell to the world's 
poor, who will use them to become less poor, 
and everybody wins. Management guru C. K. 
Prahalad advocated this very idea six years 
ago in The Fortune at the Bot¬ 
tom of the Pyramid: Eradicat¬ 
ing Poverty Through Profits, 
and now a few companies like 
Tata are putting it into action. 

D.light Design is a case in 
point. After witnessing the inef¬ 
ficiencies and harmful health 
effects of kerosene lamps as a 
Peace Corps volunteer in Benin, 

Sam Goldman returned to the 
US to earn an MBA and pur¬ 
sue a very specific agenda: Replace kero¬ 
sene lighting, everywhere, with inexpensive 
solar-powered LED lamps. Three years ago, 
he launched D.light to produce such lamps 


race is on to tap that massive population of 
penny-wielding consumers-in-waiting. Put 
another way, if Coke and Marlboro can sell to 
the world's poor, companies whose products 
are actually useful should be able to do it, too. 

But selling to subsistence farmers takes 
some reshuffled thinking. To simplify a bit, 
companies in traditional markets design a 
product, figure out what it costs to make, and 
then select a profit-maximizing price. That 
approach assumes, of course, 
that your market exists in the 
first place. When doing busi¬ 
ness in Burundi, you're try¬ 
ing to conjure buyers out of 
thin air. To do that, you start 
by committing to a price as 
close as possible to nothing. 
The task, then, is to design a 
product that costs even less 
to make. Only with what Gov- 
indarajan calls “frugal engi¬ 
neering" can companies gain access to the 
masses at the bottom of the pyramid. 

Of course, that's easier said than done, 
especially for big firms that are already 


If Coke and 
Marlboro can sell 
to the world's poor, 
companies with 
useful products 
should be able to 
do it, too. 



Iku-men 

n. pi. Japanese salarymen 
who take paternity leave or 
opt to become stay-at-home 
fathers. Deriving their name 
from the Japanese word iku- 
ji, meaning “child-rearing,” 
iku-men are being cheered 
on by government ministries 
attempting to promote 
work-life balance and revive 
Japan’s sinking birthrate. 


Blitzschnell 

adj. A favorite term of 


and has already sold 20,000 to customers 
throughout the developing world at an aver¬ 
age price of $20 apiece. The company hopes to 
light the homes of 50 million people by 2015. 

Another example: Forty percent of human¬ 
ity gets by on less than $2 a day, and most of 
those people are rural farmers. Efficient drip 
irrigation systems could triple or quadruple 
their yields while reducing their costs, but 
manufacturers haven't bothered making drip 
systems for tiny farms. In 2004, a company 
called Global Easy Water Product began sell¬ 
ing a setup that can be used for small plots. 
The price: $32.50 per quarter acre. In just 
two years as a for-profit venture, it has sold 
more than 250,000 units in India. 

“Conventional development econom¬ 
ics was always about increasing per cap¬ 
ita income to a certain level before people 
become consumers," says Vijay Govindara- 
jan, a professor at Dartmouth's Tuck School 
of Business. The new view flips that logic on 
its head: Providing access to modern tech¬ 
nologies by creating supercheap products 
may, in fact, be the best way to improve eco¬ 
nomic well-being. For entrepreneurs, the 


hardwired for other priorities (Tata is the 
exception here). But nimble startups can 
have a real advantage in this new environ¬ 
ment because they aren't trying to satisfy 
the tastes of existing first-world customers. 

The trick is balancing affordability and 
quality. In a Harvard Business Review 
article last year, Govinda- 
rajan, together with Tuck 
colleague Chris Trimble 
and General Electric CEO 
Jeffrey Immelt, wrote that 
people in emerging mar¬ 
kets “are more than happy 
with high-tech solutions 
that deliver decent perfor¬ 
mance at an ultralow cost—a 50 percent 
solution at a 15 percent price." That's not 
a green light for lame products, though. As 
in any market, what's being sold has to fill 
an unmet need. The poor may be poor, but 
they're not stupid. DU 
////////////////////^^^^ 

Contributing editor david wolman (david 
@david-wolman.com) wrote about diploma 
mills in issue 18.01. 



financial commentators 
worldwide remarking on 
Germany’s lightning-fast 
—blitzschnell— economic 
recovery. The country’s unex¬ 
pectedly high sales of luxury 
cars and precision machin¬ 
ery may save Europe from 
a double-dip recession. 

Darklaser 

n. A laser punctuated by 
ultrafast pulses of darkness. 
Because dark lasers main¬ 
tain more precise wave¬ 
lengths than ordinary pulsed 
lasers do, they could be ideal 
for networked communica¬ 
tion and distortion-free 
signal processing in fiber¬ 
optic cables. 

Sophophora 

melanogaster 

n. The new name of the 
famous Drosophila melano¬ 
gaster fruit fly—second only 
to Homo sapiens as a subject 
of genetic research. Despite 
taxonomic evidence that the 
fly doesn’t belong to the Dro¬ 
sophila genus after all, some 
sentimental geneticists insist 
on calling it by its old name. 
—Jonathon Keats 
( jargon@wired.com ) 


DATASTREAM MILLIGRAMS OF SODIUM IN SOFT DRINKS, PER 8-OUNCE SERVING 

MOTT'S TOMATO 0UICE: 681 // FRUIT-PUNCH-FLAU0RED GAT0RADE: 110 // STARBUCKS BOTTLED COFFEE: 84 // LIPT0N LEMON ICED TEA: 70 

// DIET MOUNTAIN DEW: 35 // COCA-COLA CLASSIC: 30 // DIET COKE: 30 // PEPSI: 20 // SNAPPLE PEACH TEA: 5 // PERRIER: 2 
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illustration by Joel Holland 








More phones that work in 

more countries, like Thailand. att.com/global 

Best coverage claim based on global coverage of U.S. carriers. Activation of international service required. ©2010 AT&T Intellectual Property. Service provided by AT&T Mobility. All rights 
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Toxic Avenger 

When victims of food poisoning want payback, they call Bill 
Marler. He's been the leading attorney in food contamina¬ 
tion lawsuits since 1993, when he won $15.6 million for a 
girl who nearly died after eating an E. co/z-tainted burger 
at Jack in the Box. Marler has also become an activist and a 
respected blogger, challenging the food industry to make 
its products safer. — Nikhil Swaminathan 



Is our food supply safer than in ’93, 
when the Jack in the Box outbreak 
made E. coli famous? 

Between 1993 and 2002 you could mark 
your calendar for E. coli outbreaks in 
June, July, and August. But then we 
didn't see any, related to hamburger 
at least, from 2003 to 2006. Of course, 
that's when we started to see a lot of 
E. Coli 0157:H7 in leafy greens. If you 
looked at my firm's revenue curve, there 
was never a downturn—it just became 
a different product line. Look, I don't 
agree with Michael Pollan and Eric 
Schlosser that we can feed the US popu¬ 
lation from farmers’ markets alone. But 
I do think that if we simplify our food 
supply—regionalize it a bit more, make 
it less complex—the chances of having a 
significant outbreak would be reduced. 
You’re campaigning to have some 
other variants of E. coli labeled 


as adulterants, based on lab tests 
that you commissioned yourself. 

Six other strains of E. coli still aren't 
counted by the USDA as adulterants. 
There's no logical reason why 0157:H7 
should be and these aren't. The only 
explanation I've gotten from the USDA’s 
Food Safety and Inspection Service 
is, “Well, we've never found it in ham¬ 
burger." But Eve found it in hamburger. 
You just addressed the annual 
meeting of the National Meat Asso¬ 
ciation. Tough audience? 

It was a packed house. I acknowledged 
the progress they've made but told them 
they still have work to do if they want 
to put me out of business. I said, “You 
can do the right thing because you don't 
want your product to kill someone's kid. 
Or you can do it because you're afraid I'll 
come after you and leave you bankrupt 
and penniless. I don't care which it is." 



BEST 

Free Books 
for iPods and 
iPads(That 

Are Actually 
Readable) 

A CONNECTICUT 
YANKEE IN KING 
ARTHUR'S COURT 

A Gilded Age mechanic is 
transported back in time to 
Camelot. He kicks off the 
industrial revolution 1,200 
years early. 

A PRINCESS OF MARS 

Its 1917 vision of the Red 
Planet is hinky. Four-armed 
green natives? Really? But 
it still makes for a great pulp 
adventure story. Pixar’s 
Andrew Stanton is doing a 
live-action film adaptation. 

FRANKENSTEIN; OR, THE 
MODERN PROMETHEUS 

OK, for the last time— 

Frankenstein is the name 
of the scientist. The crea¬ 
ture is called Frankenstein’s 
monster. Also, this is an 
absolutely gripping book. 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 

The humor in this 284-year- 
old fantasy story still feels 
fresh. Like when Gulliver 
extinguishes a Lilliputian 
house fire by peeing on it. 

THE ADVENTURES OF 
SHERLOCKHOLMES 

A text search of this short- 
story collection reveals that 
Holmes never says, “Elemen¬ 
tary, my dear Watson.” 

ALICE’S ADVENTURES 
IN WONDERLAND 

The surreal film adapta¬ 
tions might lead you to 
think Lewis Carroll’s book 
is strange and bizarre. It’s 
actually quite down-to- ^ 

earth ... Psyche! It’s totally 
fucked up! —TroyBrownfield § 
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J EVERY BOTTLE 
[ EARNED ITS LABEL 


COMPLEX FLAVOR I 100 PROOF I PERFECTLY AGED 

WORTH THE EFFORT 


Knob Creek 0 Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey, 50% Alc./Vol. ©2010 Knob Creek Distillery, Clermont, KY. Join the Stillhouse at www.KnobCreek.com 
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can you change 
the game? 


But do it predictably. Go for more than marginal improvement. 

But don’t create the kind of change that creates chaos and disruption. 
Change the game. But change it effectively and intelligently. 

CA Technologies can help regardless of platform—whether you’re 
moving from physical to virtual or virtual to Cloud. With our approach, 
we can help you get to market faster, with new applications—bringing 
“managed” change to the entire enterprise. Step by step, starting 
where the demand is greatest, our virtualization management and 
Cloud technologies can help you change the game while making your 
business more agile and more secure. 

To find out more about robust virtualization and Cloud 
management solutions from CA Technologies, visit ca.com. 
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Home Wreckers 


Gale-force winds, torrential rains, wildfires ... Anne 
Cope has the power to unleash biblical plagues. "We 
crash-test buildings against Mother Nature's fury," says 
Cope, research director of the Institute for Business 
& Home Safety's new $40 million facility in Chester 
County, South Carolina. It's the site of a six-story, half¬ 
acre lab that's so big you could build nine houses inside 
it—and then destroy 
them. The insurance 
companies funding the 
facility hope the data it 
uncovers will save lives 
(and save them a bun¬ 
dle). Here's how they 
manufacture disaster. 

—ERIC SMILLIE 



1. FANS 

An array of 105 
individually controlled 
5.5-foot fans blow 
24 million cubic feet 
of air per minute 
at speeds of up to 
140 miles per hour—the 
equivalent of a Cate¬ 
gory 3 hurricane. 

2. HANGAR DOORS 

These must stay open 
during tests so the build¬ 
ing doesn’t pressurize 
and explode. “The head¬ 
lines would be bad if 
the safety research 
center destroyed itself,” 
Cope says. 


3. FLAMES 

Smoldering mulch 
embers waft up from a 
trench and are blown 
toward the dummy 
home. A mobile cage 
full of natural gas burn¬ 
ers will also blow radi¬ 
ant heat, simulating a 
neighboring fire. 

4. CONTROL BOOTH 

Up to 80 techs watch 
the destruction through 
impact-rated win¬ 
dows, adjusting the 
wind gusts, rain feroc¬ 
ity, and heat to match 
documented weather 
patterns. 


5. SPRINKLERS 

These rainmakers can 
release as much as 8 
inches of water an hour 
in droplets of various 
sizes. The research cen¬ 
ter also has a hail maker 
that freezes pellets 
before delivering them 
at terminal velocity. 

6. TURNTABLE 

Want to test how each 
side of the fake domi¬ 
cile responds to cata¬ 
strophic damage? No 
problem. Dollies can 
carry dwellings to a 
55-foot-diameter rotat¬ 
ing platform. 
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Power Up the Cat Cracker 


Rebootthe Hydrocracker 


Monitor Closely 


Catalytic cracking uses heat and a 
chemical catalyst to break molecular 
bonds, turning heavier oil into lighter 
diesel and gasoline. It also creates a 
byproduct called coke, which can col¬ 
lect inside the system as Volvo-sized 
stalagmites. If those deposits break off 
during shutdown, it takes jackhammers 
or explosives to dislodge them. 


The hydrocracker injects hydrogen at 
high pressure to create products like 
butane and jet fuel. The H 2 is derived 
from other processes in the plant, so 
this is the last unit to be brought online 
(after being inspected for leaks). Any 
small upsets can produce runaway exo¬ 
thermic (heat-producing) reactions— 
aka explosions. 


Once the hydrocracker is running, the 
plant is considered to be back in oper¬ 
ation. Other systems may still be com¬ 
ing online—additional distillers and cat 
crackers—but the hydrocracker is the 
end of the core restart sequence. Bar¬ 
ring any explosions or malfunctions, the 
black start process takes about four to 
six weeks of 15-hour workdays. 
















































I-HEAT: 20% WARMER, j ^Colutnbi3 

BY CAREFUL RESEARCH AND STUPID STUNTS. ! the greater outdoors 






















Drain the Storage Tanks 

S 

Restart Steam Production 


Begin Crude Processing 


Where flooding is a possibility, storage 
tanks may be topped off with water— 
which, conveniently, doesn’t mix with 


The plant won’t function unless all of 
its 500 to 1,000 miles of steam pipe are 
pressurized. And before that can hap- 


When the crude unit is finally activated, 
various byproducts result that need to 
be disposed of. Some waste gases are 



burned off through flare pipes. But it’s 
illegal to flare off hydrogen sulfide, so 
the engineers must turn on the systems 
that convert it to sulfur. Until the sulfur 
scrubbers are up and running, the plant 
will process only low-sulfur crude. 


pen, each pipe must be bled of residual 
liquid. Otherwise, when the pressure is 
turned back on, any lingering fluid will 
shoot through the pipes (designed for 
thousands of pounds of pressure) and 
shear them apart. 


oil—to prevent them from breaking free 
and bobbing up like corks. That could 
damage the tanks and spill oil, requir¬ 
ing a hazmat team to clean up. The 
water must be drained and the tanks 
inspected before operations resume. 
















V THERMAL COMFORT 1 

O M K1 I - HEAT 


Omni-Heat™ is 20% warmer than an ordinary lining. It breathes and regulates temperature 
so you don't get overheated. That's because it's made with a patent-pending silver dot pattern 
that reflects your heat hack to you. All you have to do is put it on. Visit columbia.com/omni-heat 
to see the warmest jackets tested by some of the coldest people in The Greater Outdoors. 


















Crude Awakening 

Restarting an oil refinery after 
an emergency shutdown. 



The Deepwater Horizon disaster ham¬ 
mered home the risks of offshore oil 
drilling. But few people know how dif¬ 
ficult the next step is—refining that 
bubbling crude into useful things like 
gasoline, kerosene, and asphalt. The 
oil is pumped under extreme pres¬ 
sure through helps own plumbing and 
exposed to multiple chemicals at increasing temperatures. Some of those chemicals combust when 
exposed to air; some solidify into sludge if they sit too long. Rule of thumb for an oil refinery: Don’t turn it 
off. Ever. *1 Sometimes, though, you have no choice—like when a hurricane is bearing down. The process 
of firing up the plant afterward—a so-called black start—is fraught with hazards. At many refineries, the 
only time engineers and techs have experienced a startup is when they turned the place on for the first 
time. So systems get reactivated slowly and carefully, one by one. According to Gulf Coast refinery engineer 
James Fallon, here’s how one of the biggest facilities in the US gets things pumping again. — erin bib a 



Reignite the Flares 


Prep the Machines 


Liquefy the Sulfur Pits 


PROCESS 


Before doing anything else, engi¬ 
neers must check all systems, including 
10,000 feet of cable and conduits, for 
water damage. They also must replace 
or disassemble and recalibrate 3,000 
motors and pumps. Throughout the 
process, they saturate some systems 
with nitrogen gas to keep the chemicals 
inside from spontaneously igniting. 


OPEN HERE FOR MORE 


During normal operation, sulfur is 
siphoned off and stored in pits, where 
""chsteam system keeps it molten until 
■-it’s trucked away by fertilizer manufac¬ 
turers. But during a shutdown, the pits 
solidify. Engineers bore 12-foot-deep 
holes in the rock, 2 to 3 feet apart, and 
insert steam pipes. It can take up to 10 
days to remelt the sulfur. 
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Unleash your creativity and imagine the possibilities. Then watch as they become 
reality with the power of Dell Precision™ workstations and Autodesk® BIM software. 



Dell Precision™ workstations deliver the performance and graphics needed 
to run demanding applications with ease. Now your team can use data-rich 
modeling to evaluate new design options, predict building performance 
and communicate more productively. 

• Scalable options - select systems are available with up to 192GB of 
memory* and 7.5TB of internal storage 

• A full range of desktop, rack and mobile workstations to fit your needs 

• ISV-certified for 95 leading applications, including Autodesk® 

• Stay up and running with a 3-year Limited Hardware Warranty** and 
optional 24/7 Dell ProSupport™- 


Find your ideal configuration online. Go to dell.com/smb/vision 
or call your sales rep at 888-243-9959 


Windows 7 

Professional 


Windows® 7 Professional operating system makes the things you do every 
day faster and easier. With fewer clicks, faster searching, easier browsing and 
simpler ways to connect, there's less between you and what you want to do. 


*Actual capacity varies with preloaded material and operating environment and may be less. Significant system memory may be used to support graphics, depending on system 
memory size and other factors. ** For copy of Ltd Hardware Warranty, write Dell USA LP. Attn Warranties. One Dell Way, Round Rock, TX 78682 or visit dell.com/warranty. Remote 
Diagnosis is determination by online/phone technician of cause of issue, may involve customer access to inside of unit and multiple or extended sessions. If issue is covered by 
Limited Hardware Warranty and not resolved remotely, technician and/or part will be dispatched usually within 1 business day following completion of Remote Diagnosis. Availability varies. 
Other conditions apply. 

























Coney Island's Flip-Flap 
Railway, built in 1895, reached 
a neck-snapping 12 times the 
force of gravity at the bottom 
of its loop—more than enough 
to induce what pilots call G-LOC, 
or gravity-induced loss of con¬ 
sciousness. In other words, rid¬ 
ers often passed out. In fact, any 
vehicle trying to get around a 
perfectly circular loop has to hit 
at least 6 g's —enough to render 
most people unconscious. 

To solve the problem, mod¬ 
ern designers adopted an 
upside-down teardrop shape 
called a clothoid, in which the 
track curves more sharply up 
top than at the bottom. Then 
most of the turn happens at the 
peak, when the coaster is mov¬ 
ing the slowest and the acceler¬ 
ation is least. Result: no G-LOC, 
just screams. The formula that 

•m2 

helped them do it? a = — . 

—JULIE REHMEYER 



How designers create a Designing a good roller-coaster loop is a balanc- 

rolSer coaster that doesn’t j ng act> The coa ster will naturally slow down as it 
make you pass out. , , , . 

rises, so it has to enter the loop fast enough to make it 

up and over the top. The curving track creates a centripetal force, causing the cars to accelerate 

toward the center of the loop, while momentum sweeps them forward. Loose objects like riders are 

pinned safely to their seats. The acceleration gives the ride its visceral thrill, but it also puts stress 

on the fragile human body—and the greater the velocity, the greater the centripetal acceleration. 


Most Dangerous Object in 
the Office This Month: 

Hallmark Dummy Launcher 

This is my duck gun. There are many others like 
it, but this one is mine. It is for training my best 
friend, my dog. This gun uses blank ammunition 
to blast a fake duck 50 to 80 yards so the dog can 
practice retrieving it. It is also a vital tool in work¬ 
place warfare. I must use it to shoot my enemy, who 
peppers me with foam Nerf darts. I will. My Duck 
Launcher and myself are defenders of my desk, we 
are the masters of the copy machine, we are the 
saviors of the mail room. So be it, until there is no 
enemy but geese. Amen. —Aaron Rowe 


iPad Extra: 

To see the 
launcher in 
action, down¬ 
load WIRED 
from the 
iTunes Store. 
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advanced trading platform 


free FOR EVERY TRADER- 


TRADING TECHNOLOGY RATED #1 BY BARRON’S. 


GET STARTED AT thinkorswini.com 


thinkorswim 

by R] AMERITRADE 


‘Streaming audio available on supported devices. 

Market volatility, volume and system availability may delay account access and trade executions, thinkorswim, Inc., prior to joining TD AMERITRADE, earned 4.9 stars, the top score, in 
the category “Trading Technology," and was rated #1 overall online broker in Barron's ranking of online brokers, 3/15/2010. Barron's is a registered trademark of Dow Jones & Company, 
thinkorswim, Division of TD AMERITRADE. Inc., member FINRA/SIPC/NFA. TD AMERITRADE is a trademark jointly owned by TD AMERITRADE IP Company, Inc. and The Toronto-Dominion 
Bank. ©2010 TD AMERITRADE IP Company, Inc. All rights reserved. Used with permission. 

















DEAR MR. KNOW-IT-ALL 

When I’m at the playground with 
my toddler, I peek at my iPhone, 
which gets me dirty looks from 
other moms. Am I a bad parent? 




possibly, but those tsk-tsking moms 
have no reason to suspect so based on 
your texting habits. *1 That said, just 
what is it about your crippling cell 
phone addiction they find so reprehen¬ 
sible? The only legitimate gripe I can 
think of is that they fear your emailing 
will prevent you from saving your son 
from a limb-cracking fall. But, honestly, 
is that a valid concern? In this era of pro¬ 
tective mulch surfaces and government- 
regulated slide design, playgrounds are 
safer than ever. Yes, accidents do hap¬ 
pen—every year, roughly 200,000 kids 
pass through emergency rooms after 
playground misadventures. But how 
many of those injuries, few of which are 
more serious than broken bones, are the 
result of lax supervision? Unless you're 
Usain Bolt, you can't possibly sprint 
across a playground fast enough to stop 
every stumble. 

On the contrary, in addition to helping 
preserve your sanity, a little playground 
smartphoning might actually be doing 
your son a world of long-term good. ► 


DATASTREAM 2009 R&D EXPENSES (PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL REVENGE) NRSR 14.3 BILLION (BO.3) // MICROSOFT 9 BILLION (15) // NRTIONRL 

SCIENCE FOUNDATION 5.3 BILLION (82) // IBM 5.7 BILLION (6) // INTEL 5.7 BILLION (16) // GENERAL ELECTRIC 3.3 BILLION (2.1) // DRRPR 2.9 BILLION (97) 
// RMGEN 2.9 BILLION (19.8) // SIEMENS 2.3 BILLION 15.2) // PHILIPS 2.1 BILLION (6.9) // BRSF 1.8 BILLION (2.8) // BRE SYSTEMS 1.7 BILLION 14.9) 
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► “This can teach him about appropri¬ 
ate boundaries and make him appreciate 
that parents have multiple roles,” says 
Michael Ungar, a family therapist and 
author of The We Generation: Raising 
Socially Responsible Kids. At the ripe old 
age of 2, your kid is old enough to start 
learning that the world doesn't revolve 
around him—and, as a corollary, that 
he can go off and play without seeking 
your constant approval. That's far pref¬ 
erable to making him suffer beneath the 
noisy rotors of your helicopter vigilance, 
which has been shown to cause anxiety 
problems later in life (right, Mom?). 

My approval of your iPhone habit is 
contingent, of course, on the assumption 
that you employ common sense. You look 
up from YouTube when Junior is dangling 
from the monkey bars or running around 
with sharp sticks, correct? If not, yeah, 
you probably are a bad parent. 


My town council has banned 
me from attending its meetings 
because I criticized one of its 
members on Twitter. (OK, OK, I 
called him a “fucking idiot.”) Can 
theyreallydothat? 

It would be one thing if you'd been 
barred from a homeowners' association 
or Rotary Club meeting—private orga¬ 
nizations have carte blanche to bounce 
anyone who dares question their awe¬ 
someness. But local governments must 
act in accordance with a little doohickey 
called the First Amendment. That means 
they're rarely allowed to bar people from 
their public forums. 

The council has one shot at making 
its ban stick. “If they can show that the 
person would be very disruptive, that 
might work,'' says David L. Hudson Jr., 
a scholar at the Vanderbilt University's 
First Amendment Center. But unless 
you've wreaked havoc at past meetings— 
say, by tossing chairs or burning effigies— 
the council will have a tough time proving 
its case. The city of Dayton, Ohio, learned 
that lesson the hard way in 1997, after it 
was sued by a man who'd been kicked 
out of a public commission meeting for 
wearing a ninja mask. An appeals court 
ruled in favor of the ninja, finding that his 
menacing attire was a protected form of 
speech (this despite the fact that every¬ 
one knows ninjas don't talk). 


Lawsuits are an expensive pain, so you 
should try to find a way of changing the 
council's mind before resorting to the 
courts. Since your town elders are obvi¬ 
ously Twitter fans, how about using the 
microblogging service to make them (and 
fellow townsfolk) aware that you're in 
the constitutional right here? Just be 
polite about it—save the f-bombs for 
the next atrocious zoning blunder. 


My brother has accused me 
of being a snob for having that 
“Sent from my iPad” footer at 
the bottom of my emails. He’s 
unemployed, so I guess he thinks 
I’m rubbing his nose in my 
success. Who’s the jerk here? 

It's clear your beleaguered brother is 
using his unemployed status to mask 
his inferiority complex and that his time 
would be better spent looking for work 
than worrying about your material pos¬ 
sessions. Hey, that was easy! 

But wait a sec—why, exactly, do you 
insist on keeping that default iPad sig¬ 
nature? There aren't many good rea¬ 
sons that spring to mind, aside from 
wanting colleagues to know that your 
typos are the result of transmitting 
on the run. (But isn't that more of an 
iPhone issue?) Perhaps you've been 
too swamped to change the settings, 
though doing so takes only a few seconds. 
(Look under Mail, Con¬ 
tacts, Calendars in the 
Settings menu.) Or 
maybe, just maybe, 
you've kept the signa¬ 
ture because there's a 
shred of truth to your 
brother's accusation— 
that you secretly love 
how that “Sent from 
my iPad'' makes the world aware of your 
early-adopter status. 

Take a moment to search your soul and 
ponder why, exactly, you continue to do 
Apple's factory-set bidding. Unless you 
have a compelling reason, it's time to 
delete the footer, thereby bringing your 
brother a scintilla of joy. Sounds like he 
could use it. ED 
////////////////m 

Need help navigating life in the 

21st century?Email us at mrknowitall 

@wired.com. 
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How Intelligence is built in. 

Saab drivers are different — that’s why Saab builds a different kind of car. Saab drivers want to be 
“in the experience,” not isolated from it. So when the engineers in Trollhattan, Sweden, began planning the all-new 
9-5 Aero Sedan, they listened and found inspiration.They figured out how to build an intelligent driving experience. 




RESPONSIBLE 

PERFORMANCE 

The new 9-5 Aero Sedan reflects an ongoing commitment 
to incorporate real-life safety innovation and distinct 
performance enhancements that speak to Saab’s 
turbocharging technology. Saab owners provided the input, and 
their engineers delivered. Its aerodynamic shape measures a mere 
0.28 coefficient of drag for excellent fuel economy. Its twin-scroll 
turbocharger provides power on demand while steering wheel- 
mounted paddle shifters put the driver in complete control, allowing 
for effortless acceleration and superior mid-range torque. And 
an optional Lane Departure Warning System chimes through left 
or right speakers to indicate the hazard location, while a warning 
simultaneously displays on the instrument panel. 













PROMOTION 


SCANDINAVIAN DESIGN 

The 9-5 Aero Sedan designers drew on decades of 
engineering excellence inspired by Saab’s aircraft 
heritage. They looked back to move forward, creating a 
modern fuselage-like exterior and aeronautic interior layout 
and gauges. Their design research produced some surprises — 
the aero-shaped rear deck, wraparound windscreens, spacious 
trunk and pass-through folding rear seatbacks, attuned as they 
are to 21 st century styling cues, were intuitively influenced by 
earlier, archetypal Saab models such as the iconic 900 Series, 
echoing Scandinavian design purity. 



DRIVER-FOCUSED 

The 9-5 Aero Sedan is thoughtfully and intuitively built 
around the driver, and provides a driving experience that’s 
pure exhilaration. An optional holographic Head-Up Display puts 
performance information in sight, which lets drivers keep their eyes 
on the road. After dark, Night Panel feature dims non-critical 
instrument lighting to help reduce driver distraction. And its 
exclusive DriveSense adaptive chassis system lets drivers select 
performance modes at the twist of a dial — Comfort, for an 
ultra-smooth ride; Sport, when you desire tighter, more responsive 
handling; and Intelligent, which measures inputs from steering, 
throttle, brake and road sensors, then adjusts power and 
suspension to suit. 



The result: Saab puts drivers in control as never before, making the 
all-new 9-5 Aero Sedan an exhilarating, performance-oriented, yet highly 
refined sport sedan. After all, this is not just another vehicle — it’s a Saab. 

Check out howto.wired.com for compelling How-To’s sponsored by Saab. 



move your mind 


Visit allnew95.com 






















Whether you think it’s different or expected, 
you’re right. 


The status quo finds no refuge in the coils of Saab DNA. Proof is the all-new 9-5. 
Ice-blocked inspiration frames the sculpted taillights, and an airborne history 
drives all four wheels. Blacked-out A-pillars for the cockpit wraparound. Scandinavian 
landscape meets turbo IQ. 

Everything is exactly where it should be, but the results are boldly unexpected. 
Refreshing. Precise. Saab. When different is your dance partner, that’s how the 
music plays. Then again, you already knew that. 



move your mind 


Test-drive the all-new 9-5. Visit allnew95.com. 













BREITLING 


HOBOKEN, NJ 07030 
201.710.5490 
















I Can Has 


VEGETABLE 

OIL 

Each chip is nearly 
29 percent fat 
by weight, and 
almost all of that is 
corn oil, sunflower 
oil, or soybean 
oil. That’s good, 
because fat acti¬ 
vates the brain’s 
natural mu-opioid 
receptors, provok¬ 
ing what scientists 
call a hedonic 
response. 


MILK 

Simple pasteurized 
cow milk, used as 
the basis for the 
two cheeses. 


CHEDDAR 

CHEESE 

CULTURES 

Usually Lactococ- 
cus I act is cremoris 
bacteria. They’re 
injected into the 
milk during the 
cheese-making 
process, and their 
enzymes break 
down milk proteins 
into various smelly/ 
tasty compounds. 


WHOLE CORN 

The word doritos is 
supposedly pidgin 
Spanish for “little 
bits of gold.” The 
main ingredient in 
these bits of gold is 
heated and steeped 
in an alkaline solu¬ 
tion, usually lye or 
lime. This frees up 
the corn’s niacin 
and balances some 
of its amino acids, 
leading to better 
protein quality. 
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MONOSODIUM 

GLUTAMATE 

Some people swear 
they can taste 
ketchup on these 
chips, even though 
tomatoes aren’t on 
the ingredient list. 
Since the principal 
component of a 
tomato’s flavor is 
glutamic acid, it is 
possible (Frito-Lay 
isn’t talking) that 
the addition of MSG 
and a few spices is 
responsible for the 
taste sensation. 


SALT 

The Diagnostic and 
Statistical Manual 
of Mental Disorders 
lists seven criteria, 
any three of which 
makes a substance 
addictive. Salt has 
four of them: with¬ 
drawal symptoms, 
the development 
of tolerance, inabil¬ 
ity to control level 
of usage, and diffi¬ 
culty quitting or 
restricting (even 
with full knowledge 
of health hazards). 


SUGAR 

The last piece of 
the unholy trinity: 
fat, salt, sugar. 

Lab rats given 
sugar show an 
increase in their 
brain’s D1 (excit¬ 
atory) receptors 
and a decrease 
in D2 (inhibitory) 
receptors. Just like 
lab rats given 
cocaine! Over 
time, they need 
more and more- 
blow or sugar—to 
get high. 


NATURAL 
BEEF FLAVOR 

If you pressure- 
cook clarified beef 
stock and then dis¬ 
till away the water, 
you’re left with 
chemicals like 
4-hydroxy-5-methyl- 
3(2H)-furanone, 
2-methyl-3- 
furanthiol, and 
Bis(2-methyl-3- 
furyl) disulfide. All 
the flavor of a ham¬ 
burger with none 
of the nutrition. 


SWISS 

CHEESE 

CULTURES 

Those bubble holes 
in Swiss cheese? 
The acne sores on 
your face? They’re 
both the result of 
gas and acids given 
off by members of 
the propionibacte- 
rium family, which 
have been distilled 
into these chips. 


CORN 

MALTO- 

DEXTRIN 

Different kinds of 
maltodextrin can 
be used as a fat 
substitute or fiber 
supplement, but 
here its absorptive 
qualities and lack 
of taste are put to 
use as a medium for 
delivering the beef 
and cheese flavors 
to your mouth. 


ONION 

POWDER 

Onions complete 
the cheeseburger— 
their sulfurous 
goodness strength¬ 
ens the savory 
flavor of the meaty 
compounds. 


MUSTARD 

SEED 

POWDER 

What’s a cheese¬ 
burger without 
mustard? But the 
most common 
complaint about 
this snack is that 
Frito-Lay went too 
heavy on the stuff. 
It’s so hard to fake 
things just right. 
—Patrick Di Justo 
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Guilt can be a killer. 
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To order: 1.800.SHOWTIME or go to SH0.com 








Life Savers 



Exploded meth labs, overturned tanker trucks, strange enve¬ 
lopes filled with white powder... they’re all in a day’s work for Rob 
Schnepp. This Alameda County, California, fire chief literally wrote 
the book on how to deal with chemically 
sticky situations {HazardousMaterials, 


Awareness and Operations ), and he tours 
the world speaking on the subject. Here are 
a few tools of his trade. —aaron rowe 



Thermo Scientific 
FirstDefender 
Raman System 

A device that 
instantly IDs 
anything from 
cocaine to nerve 
gas. It zaps the 
unidentified sub¬ 
stance with a laser 
and reads the 
wavelength that 
bounces back to 
determine what 
the stuff is. $32,000 



Cyanokit 

CyanideAntidote 

The poison in 
smoke kills thou¬ 
sands of people 
every year. We 
could save some 
by injecting them 
immediately with 
a large dose of 
hydroxocobala- 
min, which neutral¬ 
izes the cyanide 
belched out by 
structure fires. $750 



ONESuit Flash 
Protective Suit 

This rig is made 
from a fluoropoly- 
mer that blocks 
fire and toxic chem¬ 
icals. At around 
13 pounds, it’s 
among the lightest 
of its kind on the 
market, though it 
still feels stiflingly 
hot inside. But it 
does come with 
free booties! $2,800 



Reactive Skin 

Decontamination 

Lotion 

After a nerve gas 
attack, you’ll want 
a weapons-grade 
sponge bath. 

Each RSDL towel- 
ette is loaded with 
2 , 3 -butanedione 
monoxime and 
other ingredients 
that can destroy 
everything from 
sarin to VX. $20 



Ampco Sparkless 
Sledgehammer 

When you’re hack¬ 
ing the door off 
a building that has 
a gas leak, a stray 
spark can really 
ruin your day. First 
responders use 
tools made from a 
copper alloy that 
won’t start a confla¬ 
gration no matter 
how hard they are 
swung. $130 



AreaRAEWireless 
Gas Surveillance 
Array 

These gas monitors 
are essentially Wi- 
Fi-enabled smoke 
detectors. You pop 
in sensor modules 
that detect every¬ 
thing from cyanide 
to sulfur dioxide 
and then leave them 
near, say, an air vent 
to relay information 
back to you. $50,000 
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We focus on translating and delivering Ducati’s 
global publications. So they don’t have to. 

Xerox authors, translates and delivers Ducati’s handbooks and technical manuals. As a result, Ducati’s costs have 
been reduced by as much as 23%. And the lead time for user manuals has gone from fifteen days to just one. Which 
leaves Ducati free to focus on building amazing bikes. 
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Perfect Pitch 



A pro baseball pitcher’s delivery is the most violent human motion ever measured in a lab. That’s the conclusion of Glenn Fleisig, a bio¬ 
mechanist and research director of the American Sports Medicine Institute. Since 1989, he has studied more than a thousand pitchers— 
including greats like Barry Zito, C. C. Sabathia, and Cliff Lee—to pinpoint what makes the best of them so good and where others go wrong. 
Now that research is providing the basis for 3P Sports, cofounded by Milwaukee Brewers’ pitching coach Rick Peterson to teach young pitch¬ 
ers how to throw heat without getting hurt. The kids record themselves on the mound and upload the footage to 3P, which (for $300) com¬ 
pares their moves to high-speed 3-D video of professional perfection. Here’s the model for the ideal right-handed fastball, —josh dean 



Force at 
release: 

280 pounds 
of force pull¬ 
ing the arm 
away from 
the shoulder 
socket 


Trunk tilt: 29 to 
43 degrees for¬ 
ward and 13 to 32 
degrees sideways 


Elbow speed: 
2,200 to 2,700 
degrees per 
second 


Rotational 
velocity: 515 to 
667 degrees 
per second for 
the pelvis and 
1,068 to 1,224 
degrees per 
second for the 
upper trunk 


Stride length: 78 to 87 percent of height 



Windup 

The windup includes 
all movement until the 
pitcher reaches what 
ASMI calls the “balance 
point,” when his knee 
reaches its maximum 
height. The hands come 
up and stop in front of 
the chest—not off to 
either side—as the knee 
rises, then smoothly 
swing apart as the stride 
knee moves forward. 

A common flaw of a 
young pitcher is to pull 
the ball out of his glove 
too early, instead 
of letting the hands 
part naturally. 


Stride 

Elite pitchers have a 
stride length that is 
around 20 percent 
shorter than their height. 
Foot contact is critical— 
if they are off on any of 
several key measures, 
they’ll be at increased 
risk for injury. If the 
pitcher is doing it right, 
his body is loading itself 
for maximum pelvic 
rotation, a crucial factor 
in velocity. Meanwhile, 
if the hand is reach¬ 
ing back too slowly or 
too quickly, it indicates 
poor timing between the 
upper and lower body. 


Arm Cock 

The trunk squares 
around to face home 
plate while the arm is 
cocked back into max¬ 
imum external rota¬ 
tion. The glove is tucked 
against the body to 
speed trunk rotation— 
it’s the same reason 
figure skaters bring in 
their arms during spins. 
At this point, even with 
good mechanics, very 
high torques are expe¬ 
rienced at the shoulder 
and elbow. Repetition 
of these torques 
can lead to a range 
of injuries. 


Arm Acceleration 

This is where power is 
transferred from the 
trunk to the arm. The 
rotational speeds of 
the elbow and especially 
the shoulder are tremen¬ 
dous, the fastest human 
motion ever measured 
in a laboratory, accord¬ 
ing to ASMI. The force 
needed to keep the 
shoulder in its socket 
may over time lead to 
tears in the rotator cuff 
or biceps muscles. The 
rapid straightening of 
the elbow in this phase 
may lead to bone dam¬ 
age in the joint. 


Follow-Through 

The arm swings across 
the body as the trunk 
continues to lean for¬ 
ward and the front knee 
straightens. By the end 
of the move, the bat¬ 
ter can see the back 
of the pitcher’s throw¬ 
ing shoulder, and the 
pitcher is still on bal¬ 
ance—not stumbling 
off toward first base— 
and prepared to field 
a ball hit back toward 
the mound. Sadly, 3 P 
Sports has no tips on 
optimal form for adjust¬ 
ing your cup in front of 
50,000 fans. 


iPad Extra: To watch the 
perfect pitch, download 
wired from the iTunes Store. 


illustration by Bryan Christie 






We focus on automating Marriott’s global 
invoice process. So they don’t have to. 

Xerox digitized and standardized the invoice process for Marriott Hotels & Resorts? Now their 11 million invoices take 
less time to manage, and less space to archive. Which gives Marriott more time to focus on serving their customers. 
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We gave the all-new Regal an interior full of advanced technology. Including a 
6-speed automatic transmission with manual tap shifter, an available voice-activated 
40GB NAV and entertainment system,* a 12-way power-adjustable drivers seat and 
steering-wheel-mounted Bluetooth®** controls. But we saved the best technology for 
your right foot: the new all-aluminum direct-injected engine. Your other body parts 
will be jealous. The sport-injected 2011 Buick Regal. The New Class of World Class, 


30GB NAV storage, 10GB music storage. Map coverage available in the United States, U.S. Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico and Canada. **Go to 
gm.com/bluetooth to find out which Bluetooth phones are compatible with the vehicle. tAs shown, $31,780. MSRP. Tax, title, license, dealer fees 
and other optional equipment extra. ©2010 General Motors. All rights reserved. Buick 0 Buick emblem 0 Regal 


















CLIVE THOMPSON 

Think Visual 

Why the best way to solve complicated problems might be to draw them. 



j when i went online to shop for a laptop this sum¬ 

mer, I faced a blizzard of choices. Was an ultralight 
worth the price, or would a heavier model do? Did I 
need a big screen, or would it make the computer a pain to lug around? 
As I flipped from page to page reading screenfuls of specs, the options 
baffled me. So I picked up a different thinking tool: a crayon. *1 Using 
one of my son's Crayolas, I drew doodles of all the laptops and cov¬ 
ered them with little icons depicting the pros, cons, and cost of each. 
When I stood back and looked at the pictures, the answer leaped out. 
I could now “see” at a glance which deal best fit my needs and pocket- 
book (13-inch MacBook Pro with 8 gigs of RAM). *1 In essence, I used 
“visual thinking”—drawing pictures to solve a problem. And if you 
believe the visualization experts, a new language of pictures may be 
precisely what we need to tackle the world's biggest challenges. A My 
crayon experiment was inspired by Dan Roam, a visual-thinking guru 
and author of The Back of the Napkin. Roam argues that our culture 
relies too heavily on words: Our school systems—and political sys¬ 
tems—are designed to promote people who are verbal and eloquent. 
And text tends to encourage us to describe our problems as narratives 
or linear lists of facts. *1 But dynamic, complicated problems—like global 
warming and economic reform—often can't be boiled down to simple 
narratives. They're systems; they have many little parts affecting one 
another. In those situations, drawing a picture can clarify what's going 
on. “Words,” Roam says, “won't save us.” *1 For example, during the 
health care debate, President Obama couldn't seem to communicate 
how the heck reform would work, no matter how many speeches he gave. 


So Roam drew a series of witty napkin pic¬ 
tures illustrating the relationships between 
various health care players—doctors, insur¬ 
ers, patients—which he sketched on either 
side of a seesaw to show that what bene¬ 
fits one often hurts the other. Within a few 
weeks, nearly 300,000 people had viewed 
the images; many emailed Roam thank¬ 
ing him for finally explaining the reform. 
(Even members of Obama's staff called, ask¬ 
ing for help with future communications.) 

“If you want everyone to have the same 
mental model of a problem, the fastest way 
to do it is with a picture," says David Sibbet, 
a visualization expert who has spent the past 
three decades consulting for large firms. He 
often works as a “keynote listener," sitting 
in on meetings and drawing infographics 
to depict the issues raised. These images 
provoke aha moments far more often than 
typed or verbal summaries. 

Unfortunately, picture-drawing is con¬ 
sidered childish, which is partly why visual 
thinking has taken a backseat to verbal agil¬ 
ity. But that may be changing, because the 
Internet has boosted the utility of imagery. 



Consider the Google Maps mashups that 
highlight patterns in neighborhood crime 
or political donations, or the explosion of online anima¬ 
tions that dissect public affairs (like the series RSA Ani¬ 
mate). Even humor these days regularly employs visual 
tools, such as the charts at GraphJam or the satirical 
flowcharts in this very magazine. 

But if we really want to unlock visual thinking, our digi¬ 
tal tools have to evolve; they're still too dominated by the 
keyboard. We need iPad-like surfaces the size of posters 
so we can sketch out concepts, share them with others, 
and mull them over until patterns emerge. The computer 
got us this far; the crayon might get us even further. DS 
////////////////////////^^^^ 
email clive@clivethompson.net 
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LED Time 


LEDs have long been hyped as 
guilt-free, supergreen successors 
to squiggly compact fluorescents. 
One problem: They usually suck, 
casting a dim bluish light. Not 
anymore.The glowfromthe 
Philips EnduraLED is as comfort¬ 
ing as Mom’s cooking, thanks to 
a special phosphor coating that 
absorbs the blue glare and trans¬ 
forms the light into a warm, 
golden hue—2,700 degrees on 
the Kelvin scale. And using just 
12 watts, the lamp matches the 
brightness of a 60-watt incandes¬ 
cent. Yet putting out all that shine 
exposes the LED’s kryptonite: 
heat. If diodes get too toasty, 
they’ll go supernova. So the 
Endura features cast-aluminum 
heat sinks to dissipate thermal 
energy from the LED panels. The 
result is a bulb that can screw 
into any socket, turn on instantly, 
and last 25 times longer than an 
equivalent incandescent, all while 
using 80 percent less power. 
Brilliant! $60 —Cliff Kuang 


photograph by Adam Voorhes 










How We Rate 


1.B0SSBR-800 

A streamlined interface makes 
recording on the BR-800 as easy 
as microwaving popcorn—but with 
about as many options for tweaking 
the results. As the big EZ REC but¬ 
ton implies, laying down tracks is a 
cinch: Hit the button, select a pre¬ 
defined setting (say, Electric Guitar), 
then pick a sound effect, tempo, and 
drum beat. Shred. Rock. Repeat. 
wired Limited editing options make 


.A complete failure in every way 

.Barely functional; don’t buy it 

.Serious flaws; proceed with caution 

.Downsides outweigh upsides 

.Recommended with reservations 

.A solid product with some issues 

.Very good but not quite great 

.Excellent, with room to kvetch 

.Nearly flawless; buy it now 

.....Metaphysical product perfection 


it ultrasimple to use. Glorious sound. 
Dedicated guitar input on front is as 
There aren’t enough drugs in plug-and-play as it gets. Included 

the world to make you Jimi drum patterns are instant Bonham. 

Hendrix, but don’t let that stop tired Limited editing options. Fin- 

you from trying. Wjth one of icky touch-sensitive buttons. Bun- 

these portable digital studios, died software required to convert 

cutting a good demo has never recordings to usable audio files. Fine- 

been easier. —Mario Aguilar ™ tuning effects and drum pat- 

LI terns is a pain in the ax. $449 


2. Zoom R24 

The Zoom R24 is wider, pricier, and 
has a lot more features than the 
rest of this band. But don’t letthat 
intimidate you: It’s a logical, sophis¬ 
ticated tool crammed into a light¬ 
weight package. After a little setup, 
the R24 records and exports gor¬ 
geous audio. You can also use it as 
an audio interface for software apps 
like Cubase when recording to your 
computer, wired Rocking combina¬ 
tion of simple recording functions 
and advanced mixing tools. Simulta¬ 
neous 8-track recording; play back 
up to 24. Excellent built-in sampler 
and drum machine. Saves tracks as 
easy-to-play WAV files, tired Much 
too complicated for the average 
user. Hunching over to squint at the 


□ 


tiny buttons and displays is a 
total headache. $499 


3.Tascam DP-008 

We’re conflicted: The DP-008 is 
tiny and talented, but it frustrated 
the hell out of us. It delivers brilliant 
recordings and was the most com¬ 
pact workstation in our test. The 
built-in condenser mics are excel¬ 
lent, and using the external micro¬ 
phone jack resulted in clean, clear 
sound. But the interface is a hot 
mess: Most of the DP-008’s face is 
devoted to a ridiculous number 
of pan and reverb knobs—we kept 
hitting them by accident while fum¬ 
bling for the recording-level con¬ 
trols. wired Great sound at a great 
price. Small enough to tote around 
all day. Easy file export is a slam 
dunk, tired No drum machine. 
Barely audible metronome. Sucks 

a down batteries fasterthan Amy 
Winehouse chugs vodka. $300 


4. Fostex MR-8 Mkll 

This unit was clearly designed for 
guitar players who fancy them¬ 
selves producers. Jack in your strat 
and choose from a number of simu¬ 
lated amplifier sounds. But that’s 
where the fun ends. This 3.5-pound 
monster is the bulkiest unit we 
reviewed—more like a permanent 
fixture than a portable. And whether 
you use the built-in mic or plug in 
an external, expect uniformly bad 
results. At least it's cheap; keep it 
around as a blunt object to toss at 
your drummer, wired Inexpensive. 
Easily exports tracks with the push 
of a button, tired Complex menus 
hard to navigate. Too many but¬ 
tons, too few functions. Piercingly 
high-pitched metronome may drive 

□ you to Townshendian acts of 
destruction. $250 
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150 PIONEERING SWISS WATCHMAKING 
years FOR 150 YEARS 


m TAGHeuer 


I860 Edouard Heuer founded his workshop in the Swiss Jura. 
1916 First mechanical stopwatch accurate to 1/100th of a second 
1969 First automatic chronograph. 

2010 TAG Heuer CARRERA Calibre 16 Day Date. 


SWISS AVANT-GARDE SINCE I860 


1.866.675.2080 www.tagheuer.com 



















PRIDE IS A SIN, UNLESS 
YOU ARE A CRAFTSMAN. 

THIS IS THE 2011 GRAND CHEROKEE 

_ loon THE THINGS WE MAKE, 
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Still whipping cream by hand? Fool. 
These high tech cooking tools will 
froth your whites faster than you 
can say “smoke-infused carbonated 
mango slices.” —J. KenjiLapez-Alt 


4. PolyScience 
Smoking Gun 

This indoor smoker cures 
everything from cherry toma¬ 
toes to pork butts by turn¬ 
ing any container into a cold 
smoker. No more building 
fire pits in the backyard. 
wired Delivers smoke mon¬ 
sters from puny piles of wood 
chips. tired Smoketends 
to escape during the lighting 
and extinguishing pro- 
^ cess. $100 


5. iSi Gourmet 
Whip Plus 

Cool Whip is not food; it’s food- 
like. But whisking real cream 
leaves your wrists licked. Let 
laughing gas do the work to 
makelight-as-airfoamsfast. 
wired N 2 0 canisters turn pretty 
much anything, even cocktails, 
into Ferran Adria-worthy foam. 
Swap in C0 2 to create flavored 
sodas, tired Small capacity 
means frequent refills of 
® expensive chargers. $140 


6. Taylor Waterproof 
Dual Thermocouple and 
Infrared Thermometer 

Whetheryou’re checking a 
pizza stone or a prime rib, 
this digital thermometer is 
an indispensable kitchen 
tool, wired Speedy sensor 
far more accurate than tradi¬ 
tional models. Range of -67 
to 572 degrees Fahrenheit. 
tired Lousy for extremely pre¬ 
cise work, Wkesousvide. 

1 Slightlyhardtoaim.$100 


I.BernzOmatic 
Pencil Torch Set 

Why pay $50 for a puny 
kitchen torch when this indus¬ 
trial propane burner will 
brulee your creme to shattery, 
glassy goodness in seconds. 
wired Powerful yet exact¬ 
ing. Menacing: Even if the food 
tastes bad, you'll look boss 
incinerating it. tired Jet is 
either screaming hot or barely 
warm. No built-in igniter 
^ available. $40 


2. Max Burton ProChef 
1800 Induction Cooktop 

Induction cooking is way more 
efficientthan gas flames and 
electric coils. Magnetic waves 
transfer energy directly to the 
(conductive) pot, heating up 
yourfood,notyour house, wired 
Boils a gallon of water nearly 
twice as fast as a standard 
home range. Pinpointtempera- 
ture control. tired Touchscreen 
buttons somewhat unre- 
® sponsive. $398 


3. Masanobu VG-10 
Damascus Santoku 

Forged from hand-finished 
VG-1Q cobalt steel, this blade 
combines modern metal¬ 
lurgy with the elegance of a 
samurai sword, wired Multi¬ 
layer steel holds amazing 
edge. Gorgeous Damascus 
layering. Perfect balance; 
feels like part of your hand. 
tired Demands pampering; 

no electric sharpeners 
® allowed. $298 


7.Benriner 
Mandoline Slicer 

A mandoline isthe easiest 
way to shred like the pros. 

This supersharp blade slices 
through everything from hard 
celery rootto ripe tomatoes 
without crushing or bruising. 
wired Chef-style julienne in 
a single stroke. Half the price of 
professional mandolines.TiRED 
Blade is a pain to sharpen. 

Not durable enough for 
® everyday use. $40 
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You asked questions about what’s up 
out there. We’ve got some answers. 


Let’s start with something basic: 

HOW OLD IS 
THE UNIVERSE? 



his question is probably as old as humanity, but it’s 
only in the past few decades that we’ve been able to 
pin down an answer. Scientists tried many methods, 
including measuring the ages of the oldest stars and 
clusters, the decay rates of radioactive elements, and 
the relative motions of galaxies, which are still hurtling apart 
in the expansion that began with the big bang. All of these 
efforts produced results roughly in range of 10 billion to 
20 billion years. Then, in 2003, astronomers were able to nail 
the age to within 1 percent accuracy using data about cosmic 
background radiation—the lingering heat of the big bang- 
collected by an orbiting telescope called WMAP. The answer: 
13.7 billion years, give or take about 130 million. 
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,n so many places. 1 can find 
it online, at the at the store, 
over the phoi^JE^e search 
is on for th^rov^rjrpur life. 
When itpa match, yoinaaow it. 
You never know if the next one 
you meet is the one you keep. 


WANTED 


Tech buff 
looking for 
that perfect 
partner 
who knows 
howto 
have fun, 
is open to 
new 

experiences 
and wants 
to live 
’appily ever 
after. 


If it give 

you feel wamtUgPEF, or moves 
you to greater things, it’s real. It 
helps to look for it in all the right 
places. Prepare to be on cloud 
nine. Different people might be 
’ 'king fr ‘Mngs. but 


HOW DO WE FIND PLANETS A 

THAT APE SIMILAR TO EARTH? " 


ntil recently, astronomers 
thought that detecting 
Earth-sized planets would 
require a new generation 
of expensive, hard-to-build 
space telescope arrays. But 
thanks to improvements in precision 
detectors and high-speed computer 
control of mirror surfaces, ground- 
based telescopes are starting to help 
orbiting observatories do their job. 
Last year, space-based models like 
Europe’s Corot, which launched in 
2006, and the US-made Kepler began 


to detect Earth-sized planets by 
catching the slight dimming as they 
pass in front of their stars. Observa¬ 
tions with larger telescopes have even 
picked up the spectral signatures of 
specific gases in the atmospheres 
of some exoplanets. It’s quite pos¬ 
sible that in a few years we could 
find a near-twin of Earth. We might 
even start to see signs of certain gas 
combinations (such as oxygen and 
methane, which can’t coexist without 
constant replenishment) that would 
indicate the presence of life. 


0 


WHYDOSOME 
SCIENTISTS THINK 
THERE’S LIFE ON EUROPA, 
ONEOFTHEFOUR 

MOONS OF JUPITER? 

europa is covered by a deep ocean and encased in a shell 
of solid ice at least 4 miles thick. Any life would have 
evolved in total darkness at great depth. That’s not 
completely unheard of, though. Some living things un¬ 
der Earth’s oceans survive on a diet of pure chemicals, 
spewed from hydrothermal vents, never receiving en¬ 
ergy from sunlight. That might be the case on Europa. 
What’s more, tidal forces periodically cause the ice on 
Europa to crack. The fractured ice continuously works 
its way down, carrying oxygen and, perhaps, organic 
molecules. That’s potentially enough to nourish a com¬ 
plex ecosystem of fishlike creatures. Confirming life on 
Europa, though, will take a hardy submarine, delivered 
by a craft that can melt its way through the ice cap. 
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0 Sounds tough. Plus, Europa is between 350 
million and 600 million miles away from Earth, 
depending on the orbits of Earth and Jupiter. 
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ANYPLACE WE CAN 
SEND PEOPLE THAT’S 

AUTTLE CLOSER? 


eyond the moon, the easiest 
place for humans to reach 
would be a near-Earth as¬ 
teroid. Because these space 
rocks are so small and have 
low gravitational pull, they 
are easier to approach and take off 
from than the moon or Mars. There 
are good reasons to want to explore 
them. Scientifically, asteroids may 
preserve some of the most pristine 
relics of the birth of the solar system, 
4.5 billion years ago, and may teach 


us about our origins. Many asteroids 
are also mother lodes of useful and 
precious metals, which may some¬ 
day be economically feasible to 
mine. Plus, if we ever find an asteroid 
that’s on a collision course and need 
to deflect it, we will be ahead of the 
game if we have already studied 
potential Earth destroyers up close. 
NASA is developing plans for a 
manned mission to the near-Earth 
asteroid known as 1999 AO 10, as 
early as 2025. 
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viu*. 4c world is v. . 

When you’ve found the right 
one, it’s as if someone has read 
your mind and anticipated all 
the little things that will make 
you happy. And when that 
happens, it’s noti^igshortof 
amazing, W^j^^m^^ound the 
right one^^the search* was 
worth y^ime you invest! 


FOUND 


A picture- 
perfect 
performance 
artist that’s 
connected, 
engaging and 
loves to play. 


remain 
a turn-on 
for years to 
come. 



When yofl^found th 
one, life is wonllBi^TOhen 
.you’ve found the right one, 
life changes forever. And your 
expectations of it will never 
be the same. The world looks 
different, 

















































In space travel today, we use chemical rockets— 

which are essentially big fireworks. But what if we 
want to go deeper and deeper? 


I VHAT OTHER PROPULSION TECHNOLOGIES 
MIGHT LET US TRAVEL EVEN FARTHER? 


chemical rockets are extremely good 
for short-duration, high-power 
takeoffs, such as getting off the 
surface of a planet. But if you want 
to reach the outer limits of the 
solar system or head off to another 
star, fireworks just won’t do. One 
option: plasma rockets, which use 
an electric field to accelerate fuel 
molecules out of a nozzle and were 
successfully demonstrated in 1998 by 
NASA’s Deep Space 1 probe. Another: 


solar sails, which use the pressure 
of light from the sun or from a laser. 
Both approaches are slow to build 
speed but can sustain acceleration 
for months, years, or longer. The 
first successful trial run of a solar 
sail was a Japanese craft launched 
in May, and another is slated for 
later this year by the nonprofit 
Planetary Society. Japan even has 
plans to combine these approaches 
in a hybrid plasma/sail spacecraft. 



SOLAR SAILING. Japan launched the IKAROS spacecraft in May. 



SAY WE JUST WANT 
TOSTAYHOME... 

HOW LONG WILL LIFE 
ON EARTH SURVIVE? 




ASTEROID STRIKES 

ETA: anytime 

An asteroid could strike 
the planet, hitting with 
enough force to pro¬ 
duce a surface-charring 
pulse of heat followed 
by years of sun-blocking 
dust that could freeze 
or starve survivors. 


SUPERNOVA 

ETA: anytime 

If a nearby star decides 
to end it all and go 
supernova, its energy 
pulse could destroy 
the ozone layer and 
bathe Earth’s surface 
in sterilizing radiation. 
Blasts strong enough to 
cause a mass extinction 
may happen as often as 
every half-billion years. 


No more than about 7 billion years—at the outside. The 
ultimate threat will come from the aging sun, which 
will broil Earth but could leave real estate in the outer 
solar system looking good as formerly ice-shrouded 
moons and dwarf planets defrost and turn balmy. Pluto, 
whether it’s a planet or not, could someday turn out to 
be a great place to live. 


^ w 



SUPER-VOLCANO 

ETA: anytime 

Even an earthly super¬ 
volcano could put a 
crimp in civilization: A 
blast from Yellowstone 
might bury half the US 
in debris and shroud the 
planet in dust for years. 


SUN BOILS EARTH 

ETA: 1 billion years 

Like all stars, the sun 
is getting brighter and 
hotter. A billion years 
from now that heat will 
render Earth uninhabit¬ 
able, literally boiling the 
oceans away. 


SUN = RED GIANT 

ETA: 7 billion years 

By this time, the sun will 
have begun its death 
throes and expanded 
into a red giant. Its 
outer reaches will 
extend so far they will 
engulf Earth in a thin 
but searing charged gas 
that will melt its surface. 
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SAMSUNG 


PANDORA 


4 ^ Samsung Apps 


Get the latest 
sports news 
Prom Samsung Apps 


Immizani 


SAMSUNG APPS 


AMSUN 


SETTINGS 


That's the Wonder of Samsun 


plasma 


Introducing the Samsung Plasma+ TV with Samsung Apps. Apps that iet you get 
the latest sports news and stream HD movies and video. Apps that connect you 
to a new dimension in TV by touching Internet(a)TV on your remote. Now your TV 
lets you do so much more than watch. Another way Samsung is Dedicated to Wonder. 

Broadband/Wireless Access (via Linkstick) required. Certain apps may require membership fees 
isold separately). Available Apps vary by product and model - visit www.samsung.com/apps 

jfor mnrft information. v^gfl 



Samsung Apps 

Samsung is a registered trademark of Sam 
and brand names are trademarks or registi 


ing Electronics Corp., Ltd. All other product 
id trademarks of their respective owners. 
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Courtesy of Samsung, 
here are the season’s 
most coveted items. 


on EliEE0.com 


Samsung 
Plasma 8000 

Make your TV experience 
wonderful with the 
Samsung Plasma 8000. 
It features apps that 
enable you to stream 
video, update your status, 
view pictures and more. 
SAMSUNG.COM/APPS 


VIDEOS. 


PANPOK^j 


Alife Everybody High 
Lux Leather Sneaker 

With a nod to the boxing shoes 
of yore, this deluxe hightop 
leather sneaker will add some 
serious punch to every look. 

ALIFENYC.COM 


Nooka Zub 
Zoo 20 Watch 
Tell time in a unique 
fashion with this 
uber-modern watch 
available in six 
electric colors. 
NOOKA.COM 


Eton Solarlink 
Radio 

Complete with AM/ 
FM/NOAA weather 
radio, flashlight, 
solar power and 
USB cellphone 
charger, this 
self-powered 
hand-crank radio 
will come in handy 
in an emergency. 
ETONCORP.COM 


Celestron Travel 
Scope 50 
Stargaze while on the 
go with this state-of- 
the-art telescope that 
folds easily and fits into 
its custom backpack. 


MAM* 


SAWSUS'6 APPS 


(% CEUSTRON' 


Playsam Streamliner Cab Desk Toy 

When you've hit a mental block, break up the 
workday with this sleek and stylish wooden 
convertible. You can almost feel the wind in 
your hair. FJORN.COM 


CELESTRON.COM 

ENTER TO WIN MOST WANTED ITEMS 


NO PURCHASE NECESSARY. To enter and for full rules, go to www condenastdirect.com/ 
SamsungMostWanted. Starts 12:01 AM ET June 30,2010, and ends 1159 PM ET December 
31,2010. Open to legal residents of the 50 United States/D C. 18 years or older, except employ¬ 
ees of Sponsors, their immediate families and those living in the same household Odds of winning 
depend on the number of entries received. Void outside the 50 United States/D.C and where 
prohibited. A.R.V. of prize package not to exceed S5.000. Sponsors: Cond6 Nast and Samsung 


Visit condenastdirect.com/SamsungMostWanted to check 
out an array of most wanted goods and enter for a chance 
to win a selection of coveted items like the ones you see here, 
plus the world’s first 3D LED TV, the Samsung LED 7000. 

*See the Samsung ad on wired.com 













































Summer is for dilettantes. Surfing is increasingly 
becoming a winter sport, since the cold-month 
storms bring bigger and better waves. We tested 
four new cold-weather suits to see which would 
keep you shredding, not shivering. —AdamFisher 






Endless Winte 


1. O’Neill Psychofreak 

The designsof wet suit pioneer 
Jack O’Neill have been soak¬ 
ing the competition ever since 
the early '50s. The Psycho¬ 
freak offers a number of subtle 
refinements to the standard 
design: sealed wrist and neck 
openings, premium closed-cell 
neoprene, a (mostly) water¬ 
tight zipper, and a plush lining. 
The result is one of the warm 
est unpowered suits on the 
market, wired Easy on and off. 
Patented zipper-bib will funnel 
interior water away from the 
body. More details than a Wes 
Anderson flick: abrasion-proof 
neck closure, small leg pocket 
for car key, and polyurethane 
sealant on every seam, tired 
Design complexity can back¬ 
fire: Easy to puta leg through 
that patented bib while suiting 
up—especially in the groggy 
darkness of an early-morning 
dawn patrol. Not that we 
didthis. $530 


2. XCEL Inf initi Dry lock 

Made of plump, air-pocketed neoprene 
with a comfy inner liner, the XCEL was 
the warmest unpowered suit in our test. 

It was also harderto getinto and out of 
than a 20-foot shore break. The super- 
tight “drylock” neck and wrist closures 
more than live up to their name, keeping 
water out but also completely locking you 
into the suit. We love surfing too, but come 
on—you’ve gotta leave the beach eventu¬ 
ally. wired Layer of fuzzy bamboo fabric 
bonded to the inside works just as well as 
the wool that other suits use, without the 
scratchiness, tired Poking your noggin 
through the collar can be particularly vex¬ 
ing. Lining can conspire against you—it's 
almost impossible to get the thing on 
^ if you're the slightest bit wet. $440 


3.MatuseTumo 

Matuse is a boutique outfitthat focuses on 
build quality and materials: Its suits are cut 
from the highest-quality nitrogen-blown, 
titanium-coated, limestone-based geo- 
prene instead of what it calls "mouse-pad 
rubber.” OK, sure. We loved the way it fit- 
others have a suit-of-armor feel, butthe 
Matuse makes you feel like you’ve been 
dipped in plastic. After a long, cold morn¬ 
ing, though, we were longing for mouse- 
pad rubber, wired Won’t waterlog, making 
it much lighterthan a standard suit when 
wet. Exceptional cut and fit. Easiestto pad¬ 
dle and pop up in—like not wearing a wet 
suit at all. tired Like not wearing a wet 
suit at all: Warmth-for-mobility trade-off 
worth it only for exceptionally hardy, 
® performance-oriented surfers. $475 


4. Rip Curl H-Bomb 

The H-Bomb represents the wave of the 
future: powered wet suits. Twin, recharge¬ 
able lithium-ion batteries in the lumbar 
pouch provide enough juice to stay warm in 
frigid waters for up to two and a half hours. 
The heating element is localized on your 
back, and the theory is that the heater will 
warm the water sloshing around inside 
the suit. If you're surfing in Arctic waters, 
keeping your torso warm is vital to stav¬ 
ing off hypothermia. But otherwise, you 
might feel like a total dork walking around 
with a bunch of electronics stuffed down 
your swim jumper, wired Batteries pump 
out an incredible amount of warmth—up 
to124degrees Fahrenheit. tired In prac¬ 
tice, it can feel like someone is ironing 
^ your spine. $ 1,000 
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lexus.com/ISprecision 


PICK 

YOUR 

METAPHOR 





The Lexus IS is built on the belief that performance without 
precision isn’t performance at all. That’s why we gave it 
available F Sport™-tuned suspension to hug the hairpin turns 
even tighter. Four-piston brake calipers 1 to help you stop on 
a dime. And race-inspired paddle shifters 2 for threading the 
needle. Because when it comes to performance, what good 
is 306 horsepower 3 if it isn’t wielded with precision? 




The new 2011 Lexus IS. Wield Precision 


with an octane rating of 91 or higher. If premium fuel is not used, performance will decrease. ©2010 Lexus. 










STEVEN LEVY 



Constant Reader 

Is there a place for the Kindle in 
a tabletized world? 


e can read books on our phones, laptops, and tablets. So why would 
we throw in a dedicated e-reader like the Kindle when packing our 
already cramped carry-on bags? As you might expect, Amazon.com 
CEO Jeff Bezos is happy to supply an answer: angry birds. *1 Let him 
explain. "The number one app for the iPad when I checked a couple 
of days ago was called Angry Birds —a game where you throw birds 
at pigs and they blow up,” 


Bezos says. "The number 
one thing on the Kindle is 
Stieg Larsson. It's a differ¬ 
ent audience. We're design¬ 
ing for people who want to read.” *1 Bezos was showing me the 
new third-generation Kindle, which features a thinner profile and 
longer battery life, as well as an entry-level price ($139 for Wi-Fi 
only) that he hopes is low enough to turn the device into a mass- 
market product. *1 When the Kindle was introduced in November 
2007, Bezos wasn't making a stand for a gadget or for technology. 
He was making a stand for reading. He acknowledged the excellence 


of the traditional book but claimed that 
the Kindle fulfilled a book's purpose as 
well as its printed and bound cousin did. 
When you get past the pulp and glue, a 
book is a delivery system for an author's 
vision. The Kindle's stately monochrome 
e-ink screen and lack of distractions were 
a fair emulation of a book and helped Ama¬ 
zon cultivate an audience of readers, leverag¬ 
ing its community of bookcentric users who 
swap reviews and receive recommendations 
for the next tome to purchase. ^ If a success¬ 
ful reading device is one that "falls away" 
and lets the author take center stage, then 
it doesn't necessarily need to be a single- 
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Priority Mail~ J Flat Rote 

A simpler way to ship. 


UNITED STATES 


POSTAL SERVICE® 


*For mailable items up to 70 lbs. Visit usps.com* for details. 

tOffer ends 11/30/10 and is only available while supplies last. Offer valid for one customer per address. 

For more information regarding our privacy policies, visit usps.com/privacypolicy 

©2010 United States Postal Service. All Rights Reserved. The Eagle logo, the trade dress of the USPS shipping boxes, and the letter carrier uniform are among the many registered trademarks of 
the U.S. Postal Service. 


Priority Mail® Flat Rate Boxes from the Postal Service™ make shipping simple. 

If it fits, it ships® anywhere in the country for a low Flat Rate. 

There's no need to weigh anything up to 70 lbs. 

Four box sizes to choose from, shipping starts at $4.95. 

Order your free Flat Rate Shipping Kit* at prioritymail.com/boxes87 


If it fits, it ships®* for a low Flat Rate. 

















BURNING QUESTION 

Why do we still get so 
much spam? 


Our corporate network employs that kick-ass security 
gateway we've seen advertised in airports. We use Gmail. 
We stopped giving out our email address to pornography 
sites months ago. So why is our inbox still peppered 
with messages from huckster automatons? *1 It may be 



bad form to blame the victim, 
but seriously, this is all our 
own damn fault. Spam persists 
because we keep buying VlaG3A, 
think we can earn $1,000 a week 
from home, and actually believe 
there's a fortune in Africa we can 
get half of. 

"It's simple economics,'' says 
Jamie Tomasello, abuse opera¬ 
tions manager at Cloudmark, 
a major antispam firm. “We will 
see the end of spam when people 
stop responding to it." 

That's the demand part of the 
equation; the supply side is 
equally daunting. “It costs $3,000 
to rent a botnet and send out 
100 million messages," Gmail 
spam czar Brad Taylor says. “It 
takes only 30 Viagra orders to 
pay for that." 

And since there will always 
be suckers out there, the spam 
invasion will never stop—no 
matter what protective mea¬ 
sures you take. Spammers will 
get your inbox's coordinates 
if your email appears anywhere 
on the Web. If you don't lock 
down your social network's pri¬ 
vacy settings, they'll find you. 

And history shows that these 


email hooligans are smart 
enough to evade even the most 
advanced defenses: When text 
filters started weeding out 
wordy solicitations, spammers 
switched to images. When Gmail 
employed optical character 
recognition to catch those mes¬ 
sages, the spammers just broke 
up their pictographs into sev¬ 
eral blurry segments and foiled 
Skynet again. They take over 
abandoned and formerly reli¬ 
able blocks of IP addresses 
to bypass blacklists. They use 
clever Javascript tricks to hide 
a message's real content from 
patrolling algorithms. 

Fortunately, the blockers are 
sophisticated, too, and have 
come up with new counter¬ 
measures to combat evil email 
missiles. But since you want to 
make sure legitimate messages 
don't become collateral damage, 
filters have to stay a little bit 
loose. After all, your wife might 
actually be emailing you about 
working from home with Viagra. 
So if you have zero tolerance 
for false positives, some spam 
will inevitably sneak through. 

— RYAN SINGEL 
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Columbia Sportswear Company. 
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RECHARGEABLE MOBILE DEVICES 


The Bugathermo Techlite unleashes up to five hours of warmth at the touch of a button. Patented heating 
units are powered by a rechargeable, removable battery so that Omni-Heat Thermal Electric technology keeps 
feet enveloped in warmth. And the silver dots of Omni-Heat Reflective retain 20% more body heat than other 
linings so that your feet are warm even when The Greater Outdoors is not. For more go to columbia.com/omni-heat. 
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THE GREATER OUTDOORS 


THCRMAl COMFORT 
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THE GREENEST HOME IN CHICAGO IS BACK! 

Visit the Smart Home: Green + Wired at the Museum of Science and Industry, Chicago. 


museum of 

science+industry 

Chicago 


Come tour the greenest home in Chicago, Smart Home: Green + Wired, only at the Museum of Science 
and Industry, and learn how to live green and live smart! This fully functioning, eco-friendly home on the 
Museum's grounds features a new, elegant interior design by Midwest Living magazine. 

Smart Home offers a retreat for urban empty nesters—with soft organic textures, colors, and fabrics 
inspired by the Midwest and fused with a beautiful contemporary style. 

Discover the new life of a fallen tree as a dining room table, end tables, and a headboard. See how 
alternative energy advances work, including rooftop solar film and a wind turbine. Explore unique gadgets 
from Wired magazine, like a countertop that can power your small appliances wirelessly. See a garage 
space makeover by DIY Network's "Garage Mahal." And take in the "green" outdoors as you stroll through 
the home's sustainable vegetable garden and native landscape. 

To purchase tickets, visit msichicago.org. Smart Home: Green + Wired is sponsored by ComEd and 
Dominick's. Only at MSI. 


VISIT WIREDINSIDER.COM FDR EXCLUSIVE CONTENT, GIVEAWAYS, SPECIAL PROMOTIONS & MORE. FOLLOW US ON TWITTER: fcDWIREDINSIDER. 
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ZOMBIE BUBBLE. 
LINDSAY LOHAN. 
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THEME FOR OCTOBER 2010 


Aspects of doomsday that we cover 
this month, by type. 


APOCALYPSE 


illustration Tomer Hanuka 
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PLAY // RP0CRLYP5E // FILTER // 


SIFTING THROUGH THE OPTIONS 

SURVIVAL GUIDES 


When the gray veil descends upon the land and the cannibals come out at night, 
you need the right reference books if you’re going to live to seethe sun again. 




issue October 


text Mathew Honan 


photograph Todd Tankersley 


US Army Survival 
Manual: FM 21-76, 
Department of 
Defense 

PERFECT FOR: The 
mysterious drifter 
GEEK FACTOR: Non- 
zombies will need to 
know how to build 
a thatch shelter 
(scorch broad leaves 
for shingles), how 
long to boil rats (10 
minutes), and which 
birds you can follow 
to water (pigeons). 


Wilderness Medi¬ 
cine: Beyond First 
Aid, William Forgey 
PERFECT FOR: The 

self-appointed doc¬ 
tor GEEK FRCTOR: 
Stupid—or unlucky- 
enough to get hurt? 
Find out how to heal 
thyself, from per¬ 
forming “incision 
and drainage” of 
abscesses to dealing 
with “massive lacer¬ 
ations” from a bear 
mauling. 


How to Win Friends 
& Influence People, 
Dale Carnegie 
PERFECT FOR: The 

newly computerless 
programmer 
GEEK FACTOR: The 
languages of logic 
don’t require social 
skills. When your pri¬ 
mary interface is with 
humans, however, be 
it during end times or 
a board meeting, this 
classic will keep you 
popular—and alive. 


Kill or Get Killed, 

Col. Rex Applegate 
PERFECT FOR: The 

pasty-skinned nerd 
GEEK FACTOR: Even 
the most passive 
Poindexter can mas¬ 
ter the sitting neck 
break, the stomach 
thrust with slash on 
exit, the chin jab and 
trip, and other killer 
techniques. This man¬ 
ual has been saving 
US leathernecks for 
more than 30 years. 


Metal Bible NLT, 
multiple authors 
PERFECT FOR: The 

postapocalyptic 
product evangelist 
geek factor: Ezekiel 
25:17 at your fin¬ 
gertips. Psalms will 
inspire you dur¬ 
ing tough moments. 
Revelations will help 
you realize it’s really 
not so bad, and the 
metal cover can be 
used as a bludgeon 
in case it actually is. 
























Lotus knows that 
special someone you’ve 
been looking for. 

Lotus® Connections makes it easy to access colleagues 
with a range of skills and expertise. So you can organize 
your work group more efficiently and more effectively. 

Smarter software for a Smarter Planet. 



lotusknows.com 
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FREAKONOMICS 

The Great Zombie Bubble 



ere’s a no-brainer: The zombie infestation, 
both at the box office and on book shelves, 
meant it was only a matter of time before 
the critters shuffled over to the small 
screen. And shuffle they have, with not one 
but two new miniseries set to air in Octo¬ 
ber. IFC’s Dead Set is a British import, 
chronicling an undead uprising from the 
point of view of the last uninfected people 
in the UK: contestants on the reality show 
Big Brother. AMC’s The Walking Dead, 
brought to you by Shawshank Redemption 
screenwriter-director Frank Darabont, 
follows a group of survivors traveling the 
postapocalyptic American South and try¬ 
ing not to lose their minds—literally. *1 But 
is there more to this trend than meets the 


gouged-out eye? Horror maestro Stephen 
King once theorized that zombie mov¬ 
ies reflect mindless consumerism, making 
them more popular in boom economic 
times. Meanwhile, vampire flicks tend to 
rise when the markets go down like the 
sun. (More recently, financial columnist 
Bruce Watson put some meat on that idea, 
suggesting the US market is not bear ver¬ 
sus bull, it’s zombie versus vamp.) *1 wired 
did its own data analysis and that theory 
didn’t hold water—or blood. Zombie fran¬ 
chises continued to spike even when the 
Dow plummeted in 2008, and they’ve kept 
going. This can mean only one thing: 
a zombie bubble. Better TiVo these new 
shows before the zombie crash. 



Zombieland 


Night of the 
Living Dead 


Dawn of 
the Dead 


The Return of the 28 Days Later 

Living Dead 


Shaun of 
the ~ 


Dead 

Set 


The Walking 
Dead 
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PLANES CHANGE. 
VALUES DON’T. 



Your priorities will always be ours. 


continental.com 


Work Hard. 
' Fly Right. 








MILt HIGH 

THOUGHTS ON 
THE TECH 
CONFERENCE 
TRAIL 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Five technology conferences, four cities, 18 nights, 21,742 air miles: 
Continental Airlines’ blogger uncovered an explosion of head-popping 
trends. Each conference provided exciting new ideas poised to impact the 
business travel experience. 


ANYWHERE, 
ANYTIME, 

£ ANY DEVICE 


CLOUD 

COMPUTING 



SMARTPHONES 
WITH EQ 


i 

MOBILE 

WORKFORCE 



TRAVEL 

TRENDS 


It's the new 
connectivity mantra: 

Shouted by pretty 
much everyone at the 
big wireless trade 
shows, wireless 
carriers and device 
manufacturers alike 
are scrambling 
to deliver on this 
promise. We aren’t 
there yet, but we are 
so much nearer than 
we were a decade ago 
(when such an idea 
was but a starry-eyed 
dream). You want 
access to your data— 
and everybody wants 
to give it to you. Pronto. 


It's real, it's here: 

Cloud computing 
is theme #1 at 
business computing 
conferences. What 
the shift to the cloud 
means is that the 
generation-long 
hegemony of desktop 
computing has been 
shattered. Information 
and processing shift 
from the device 
in front of you to 
somewhere distant. 

A local device pedigree 
(e.g., operating system) 
becomes less 
relevant. This moves 
the “any device, 
anywhere” mantra 
nearer realization. 


Emotional intelligence: 

A transformational 
takeaway from recent 
research-oriented 
wireless conferences: 
Smartphones are 
getting so smart 
they just may acquire 
EQ, emotional 
intelligence. With 
so many sensors 
(cameras, microphones, 
etc.), smartphones 
may soon be able to 
read our moods and 
respond accordingly. 
You’re angry? The 
phone could initiate 
a calming meditation 
session—or perhaps 
tell you a joke. That 
time is coming. 


Meet the mobile 
workforce: Another 
big wireless research 
focus is on how the 
workforce is going 
mobile. Really mobile. 
By 2012, 1 billion of us 
will work somewhere 
other than in a 
traditional office. Just 
as the dominance of 
desktop computing 
is fractured, so is the 
hold of the physical 
office. There goes any 
objection to travel, 
because few of us 
genuinely need to be 
in the office anymore. 


New disruptive travel 
trends: When travel 
gurus get together 
today, their focus 
is on the massive 
change they believe 
will disrupt the 
world of travel. New 
devices (smartphones 
and tablets), new 
platforms (social 
networks), hundreds 
of millions of new 
travelers (think India 
and China), and the 
need to anticipate 
the new before 
it is the old will 
revolutionize travel. 
Travel is getting more 
personalized, better 
suited to your needs. 



These new trends make it easier to take advantage of today’s travel 
benefits, because business professionals can stay productive and 
connected to the office. With data now in the cloud—and powerful new 
networked devices everywhere—work is wherever we are. 

Deals are getting made in-flight and on the road, while face-to-face 
business meetings are proving more impactful, as the pull of the 
road magnifies and the need to be in the office diminishes. 
Face-to-face gets the point across: This business matters to 
us. So it was in 1960, and so it remains in 2010. An irony 
emerges amid this avalanche of technological change: 
Some things just don't change, and the importance 
of face-to-face is one of them. 


Continental |||| 
Airlines SI 

Travel with Continental Airlines’ 
blogger, Robert McGarvey. Visit 

wired.com/promo/continental. 
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THE NEXT BIG THING TO CHANGE TV IS HERE. 

Your favorite Internet and TV entertainment on one screen—that's the smart TV experience. 

A smart-TV experience brings everything you love about the Internet and TV together on one screen. With broadcast programming, personal 
content, a world of entertainment options, downloadable apps, and more, you can now experience TV like never before. The Intel® Atom™ processor's intelligent 
and powerful capabilities bring the smart-TV experience to life. Instantly find and watch your favorite shows and movies with home-theater-quality 
video and audio. Easily and intuitively surf between channels and websites. Enjoy online video and downloadable Internet applications in high definition. 
Look for smart-TV-enabled devices this holiday season featuring the Intel Atom processor. 


Sponsors of Tomorrow. 





VISIT WIREDINSIDER.COM FOR EXCLUSIVE CONTENT, GIVEAWAYS, SPECIAL PROMOTIONS & MORE. FOLLOW US ON TWITTER: @WIREDINSIDER. 
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SURVIVORS WANTED 

Choose Your Chariot 


the four horsemen of the apocalypse can afford to be smug bastards. They have 
transportation. But after they gallop off into the sunset, you—assuming yoiTve 
somehow survived—are still going to need a ride. The good news: Since civiliza¬ 
tion will be in ruins, waiting in line at the DMV won't be an issue. You'll be free 
to commandeer just about anything you want. But what to acquire? Here are a 
few options worth tracking down once the smoke clears. 


1 / USS FREEDOM (LSC-1) 

Cars and bikes won’t do you any good 
after the flood, my friend. The Freedom, 
a combat ship designed to operate close 
to shore, has onboard generators, a heli¬ 
pad, and a missile launcher. Snatch sup¬ 
plies from abandoned ports with the 
built-in crane and floor it to 45 knots 
to make a quick getaway from Jet Ski- 
mounted raiders. 

2/ MERCEDES-BENZ 300D 

A Benz might seem a tad bourgeois, but 
the 300D, with its bulletproof engine, is 
an exercise in automotive eschatology. 
Find an abandoned McDonald’s, pour 
the fryolater oil through a few layers of 
coffee filters, and fill ’er up. After a long 
day of chasing giant flying stone heads 
across a frozen wasteland, you’ll really 
appreciate the heated leather seats. 

3/tokai challenger 

Despite what you saw in Mel Gibson’s 

1979 documentary, Mad Max, what’s left of 
the world’s gasoline after doomsday will 
probably just sit in tanks, slowly turning to 
varnish. And so what? In 2009, the Tokai 
Challenger, a solar car built by a team at 
Japan’s Tokai University, crossed 1,860 
miles of Australian outback on sun power 
alone, reaching a top speed of 93.2 mph. 

4/ SUZUKI DR650 

If you’re one of the last persons on earth, 
you’ll need to cross some gnarly terrain. 
(Mass extinctions play havoc with high¬ 
way maintenance-crew staffing.) The 
DR650 is the ideal bike for a lone survivor, 
equally capable on asphalt, dirt trail, or 
urban rubble. Get the 1990 model, which 
has a kick-starter—batteries might be 
hard to come by the day after tomorrow. 




□ □ □ issue October text Keith Barry illustration Oksana Badrak 



ASK AN ALGORITHM 

GeekShrieks 


What Halloween porch 
display will best terrifythe 
other nerds in the ’hood? 

Scan reveals dozens of sci-fi and fan¬ 
tasy cardboard cutouts, including 6' 
Terminator, 6'3" Darth Vader, and 
5'8" Dalek. Impact assessment of 
2-D figures: limited.» Search for 3-D 
items. Found: $4,596 bronze Dalek; 
$3,167 jesmonite Weeping Angel. 
Factoring hypothetical powers, 
perceived threats: Daleks are "the 
most feared race in the universe,” 
with death ray and robotic plunger 
arm; Weeping Angels touch vic¬ 
tims to force undesired time travel. 
Impact depends on likelihood of 
actual existence. » Possibility of 
alien life-forms (Daleks) = "perfectly 
rational” (source: Stephen Hawk¬ 
ing, physicist). Possibility of angels 
= no results found. Run proxy: Pos¬ 
sibility of God = 2% (source: Michael 
Shermer, Scientific American col¬ 
umnist). » Analysis of belief sys¬ 
tems in US: self-identification as 
"very liberal” correlates to belief 
in aliens; self-identification as reli¬ 
gious correlates to belief in angels. 
recommendation: If residence 
located in "very liberal” zip code, buy 
Dalek. If in religious zip code, buy 
Weeping Angel. If neither, buy sad 
clown—they creep everyone out. 



// REC ENGINE // • 


USS FREEDOM, TOKAI: COR BIS 







































SEE YOU ON THE SET. BeoVision 10's backlit screen and high-speed frame rate create an 
image so real you'd think you were part of it. Powerful sound from the integrated speakers with 
built-in surround sound processor, brings the action to life. Available in 40" and 46" it is designed to 
hang on your wall or free standing on the floor. Add BeoLab 6000's independently-amplified treble, 
midrange and bass to make the experience even more real. Visit www.bang-olufsen.com or call 
877 211 4051 to learn more about our custom installation capabilities and color options. 


BANG &OLUFSEN 
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TO HAIL AND BACK 


Storm Trooper 


A meteorological daredevil chronicles the 
rush and risk of chasing extreme weather. 



e 

If we all go down in a cata¬ 
clysmic hurricane, expect to 
see Reed Timmer right in its 
eye, wielding his videocam. 
The star of Discovery Chan¬ 
nel's Storm Chasers , Timmer 
pursues extreme weather 
with the help of the Domina- 
tor, his trusty armored SUV. 
Timmer's new book, Into 
the Storm, details his adven¬ 
tures as a professional storm 
chaser. We caught up with 
him over the summer at his 
home in tornado-prone 
Norman, Oklahoma, during 
a brief parting of the clouds. 


How are you doing? It’s a 
little slow now that the 
storm season is over. I guess 
I’m suffering from with¬ 
drawal. But we usually have 
hurricanes to chase in the 
fall, so that’s something to 
look forward to. 

Most people run away from 
storms. Why do you charge 
into them? I like being 
close to the most powerful 
thing on the planet. It’s so 
humbling but so beautiful 
at the same time. And I like 
the challenge of chasing 
down storms. It’s like hunt¬ 
ing—you never really know 
in advance what’s going to 
happen. There’s something 
freeing about the chaos. 
What’s a typical storm 
chase like? On the way to 
the target area, the antici¬ 
pation is out of control. 
You’re eating gas station 
burritos and slamming 


10 energy drinks a day. But 
when you see the storm 
approaching, it’s so beau¬ 
tiful. You don’t think, oh, 
this thing could throw us 
miles into the air. You’re 
just mesmerized. Then, as 
you get up close to the 
funnel, the winds are insane. 
The vehicle shakes back 
and forth, and your ears 
pop because the pressure 
is so low. There’s a little 
place in your brain that 
says, we gotta get the hell 
out of here! But by that 
point, it’s too late. 

That’s a little reckless ... 

I don’t feel like I’m living 
unless I’m taking chances. 
Still, these things are 
incredibly destructive. 

Of course. Storm chasing 
is fun and exciting, but 
when you see the damage 
afterward, it’s sad. It’s an 
emotional roller coaster. 


How’s your personal life? 

Well, I don’t really have one. 
All my long-term relation¬ 
ships have ended in part 
because of storm chasing. 
I’ve skipped out on things at 
the last minute—obligations 
like weddings. It’s pretty 
hard to plan things, and I 
think that can be frustrating 
for someone who wants a 
more normal life. To be hon¬ 
est, it’s kind of depressing 
sometimes. 

Is it all worth it? Oh yeah, 
yeah. I’m happiest when I’m 
200 yards from a tornado. 
You would be, too. It’s life¬ 
changing, I promise you. 
Once you start, you never 
stop. I’d be fine if a tornado 
took out my house here 
in Norman, as long as I had 
my dog and all my tornado 
tapes. I’d park right next 
to my house in the Domina- 
tor and watch it blow away. 


□ □ 
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DICK MCGOWAN/ DISCOVERY STORM CHASERS 
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Ridiculously thick yogurt. 


V with 
Honey 
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POP-APOCALYPSE NOW 


The Lohan Prophesies 


Seven signs that 
Judgment Day is nigh. 



1 / 

Lindsay Lohan is revealed 
as the Antichrist. According 
to biblical prophecy, the Last 
Days will be heralded by a 
"person of sin” who capti¬ 
vates us with their immoral 
behavior, forked-tongue 
ramblings, crocodile-tear 
martyrdom, and manicured 
fingernails marked with 
the vulgarities of the beast. 
Need more proof of Lohan’s 
uber-evilness? Even O. J. 
Simpson lawyer Robert Sha¬ 
piro wouldn’t defend her. 

2/ 

Mel Gibson is actually an 
alien. In August, the actor 
loses control of his Maserati 
and crashes it into a Malibu 
canyon. When the police 
arrive, Gibson emerges from 
the wreck sober, coopera¬ 
tive, and respectful. Clearly, 
the real Gibson has been 
kidnapped and replaced 
by a mild-mannered alien 
imposter. (Come to think 
of it, this may be his best 
career move yet.) 

3/ 

Kevin Costner returns as 
our savior. The star of Water- 
world has delivered a new 
oil-separation technology 
that’s helping in the Gulf 
cleanup. We appreciate the 
effort, but we didn’t even 
like it when Costner deliv¬ 
ered mail in the apocalypse. 

4/ 

Bruce Willis pushes per¬ 
fume. Hollywood’s toughest 
tough guy, who delivered 
phrases like "Yippee ki-yay, 
motherfucker” while sport¬ 
ing pit stains and shooting 
a gun, now has his own fra¬ 
grance. Expect a toxic trend 
as other ancient action stars 
bottle their man musk, cul¬ 
minating in a world-choking 
cloud of Mickey Rourke’s 
I’Eau du Wrestler. 
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5/ 

Debbie Gibson and Tiffany 
make a comeback. The 

1980s pop relics are starring 
in a made-for-TV movie on 
the Syfy Network called 
Mega Python vs. G a toroid. 
(The spelling of the net¬ 
work’s name may be partly 
to blame for upsetting the 
universe.) The pandemic of 
irony unleashed could be 
lethal enough to wipe out 
most of North America. 


6/ 

The still-living body of 
Ozzy Osbourne is used to 
further the human race. 

Researchers are studying 
the infamous bat-biter’s 
DNA to figure out how he 
can possibly be alive after 
years of substance abuse. 
Don’t forget, the Prince of 
Darkness was featured in 
the The Decline of Western 
Civilization Part II. Sounds 
like foreshadowing to us. 


71 

A remake of True Grit is 
in the works. Some things 
should just never, ever be 
touched. Remake Clash of 
the Titans ? Fine. Remake the 
only film that garnered John 
Wayne an Oscar? Dark days 
are ahead. Sure, the Coen 
brothers are involved, but 
remember their last remake, 
The Lady killers ? The ghost 
of John Wayne is already 
mounting his red horse ... 
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EVERYTHING A HYBRID IS. AND ISN'T. 

Introducing the sport hybrid. Hybrids are all the rage, as they should be. Efficiency and economy are more important 
now than ever. But at Honda, we weren't about to turn our back on hairpin turns and manual gearboxes. So we 
designed a hybrid that seemingly defies logic. One that embraces the driving experience most hybrids ignore. 
The result is certainly a hybrid. But also obviously something else altogether. For more, visit cr-z.honda.com. 

EX model shown with accessory wheels. ©2010 American Honda Motor Co., Inc. 
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SOMEONEFERTILIZEDYOURCROPS. WITH EVIL! 

Zyngaphobia 


Facebook smash hit makes 
game designers gloomy. 



© specter is haunting gaming ... the specter of FarmVille. Every 
day, tens of millions of Facebook users surf over to the lo-res 
virtual world to milk cows, send magic eggs to their friends, 
and shell out real money for limited-edition Swiss chard seeds. 
The game, which has 75 million regular players, is made by 
developer Zynga, which also makes Cafe World and Mafia Wars. Zynga just 
scored a $100 million to $200 million investment from Google. But some 
traditional game developers think the rise of Zynga is a sign of the end of 
days—at least in terms of game-making. We asked some skeptics to explain 
their concerns; you decide for yourself whether this is the game-pocolypse. 


Chris Hecker 
(Spore, Spy Party) 

When you’re play¬ 
ing Counter-Strike 
or even just throw¬ 
ing a Frisbee, the 
thing you’re doing is 
fun in itself. In Zynga 
games, you’re just 
trying to get more 
stuff. You’re caught 
up in this junkie 
behavior, and you 
have to keep upping 
the dose. That has 
me terrified. 

Chris Randall 
( Assassin's Creed, 
Neverwinter Nights) 

They break basic 
game design to 
get players to pay 
money. I fear a situa¬ 
tion where develop¬ 
ers don’t get creative 
freedom, because 
they have to figure 
out how to monetize 
the game rather than 
focus on narrative 
or gameplay. 


Daniel James ( Bang! 
Howdy, Yohoho! 
Puzzle Pirates) 

People whose first 
encounter with com¬ 
puter games is on 
Facebook may con¬ 
clude that all games 
are just about click¬ 
ing and watching 
a number go up and 
being told to spam 
their friends. The 
market could fall very 
quickly when people 
get fed up with that. 

Jesse Schell 
(Toontown Online) 

They figure out 
the psychological 
moment when some¬ 
one wants to pay 
and then design the 
best experiences 
around that. Also, it’s 
a scary time when 
the growth area is 
low-budget games. 

It means more proj¬ 
ects, but they’re 
smaller projects. 
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DO THIS PUZZLE 

Hell Comes to FarmVille 


several crops have rebelled and are taking down the 
whole FarmVille system. (Hey, we can dream, can't 
we?) Each numbered piece of vegetation can be writ¬ 
ten as a two-word phrase, with one letter changed 
between the first and second. So an evil vine blasting 
frigid winds would be ICY IVY. Can you crack the rest? 

© __ 

© __ 

© __ 


text MikeSelinker 


illustration QuickHoney 



SOLUTION wired.com/magazine/decode 














































MEETING 
FACE-TO-FACE 
DIDN'T JUST EXPAND 
MY BUSINESS. 


IT HELPED MY 
NEW PARTNER 
EXPAND HERS. 


-Judi Henderson-Townsend, Mannequin Madness 


Judi Henderson-Townsend has an eccentric job: she sells 
and rents mannequins. So when she found someone 
who did the same thing halfway around the world, Judi's 
eyes lit up. But before she could make a total stranger 
her partner, Judi had to meet her - face-to-face. 

Last year at British Airways, we put hundreds of small 
business owners in front of the people they needed to 
see - for free. This year we’re doing it again. 


To find out more visit ba.com/facetoface. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 



British Airways believes the success 
of small businesses hinges on face-to- 
face contact. That's why we've given 
over 600 small business owners free 
flights, putting them in front of the 
people they needed to see most. 

Visit ba.com/facetoface to learn more. 


THE FACE OF 
OPPORTUNITY 

HOW BRITISH AIRWAYS 
IS MAKING 

BUSINESS PERSONAL 


Last year British Airways launched it's Face-to-Face 
program and awarded hundreds of small businesses 
free flights and other services to nurture their 
business growth. We recently sat down with 
Judi Henderson-Townsend, owner of Mannequin 
Madness, to hear how British Airways has helped her: 

You were awarded a Face-To-Face prize from British 
Airways for your essay about Mannequin Madness. 
What was the story? Yes! Roz, the owner of Mannakin 
Ltd. in the UK, emailed me and started a conversation 
about our companies and what we're trying to 
accomplish. We realized we could benefit from each 
other's experience and resources, but because of the 
time difference and scheduling issues, we couldn't get 
a real sense of who the other person was. It didn't feel 
right to move forward based on this thin understanding 
of the possibilities. 

So technology helped you establish contact, but didn't 
carry you through a real business deal? Right, we 
emailed and Skyped, but there's no substitute for face- 
to-face meetings. Technology can't reveal who you're 
really dealing with on the other end of the line. 

But you won the prize and a year of free travel with 
British Airways. And then... I had some productive, face- 
to-face conversations with Roz, toured her operation, 
learned how she was doing things, and what her 
challenges were. At that point the opportunity became 
clear, and we were able to capitalize on it. 

How did it all work out? We pooled resources. I was 
stronger with online marketing, she had more fashion 
contacts, so we used each other's strengths to save time. 
Additionally, I was stronger in the mannequin recycling, 
she was stronger with rentals, so we could offer our clients 
more service options through reciprocal referrals and shared 
resources. I'm able to provide my clients with a single 
point of contact for what is essentially a global operation. 

What opportunities have you gained with the 
travel award from British Airways? Roz and I have a 
partnership, but our businesses are completely separate, 
so even on different continents we can outsource 
to each other by sharing inventory, fulfilling orders, 
etc without having to buy or warehouse anything 
overseas. By acting as brokers for each other, we avoid 
the bureaucracy and hassle of operating international 
businesses. And it never would have happened over the 
phone — flying to England and meeting her in person 
was what did it! 


BRITISH AIRWAYS 










2: BBC; 3: DVD SONY HOME ENTERTAINMENT; 4,5.6,8,9.10.11.12: EVERETT; 7: PARAMOUNT 
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GUNS,GERMS, AND REEL 

Stayin’Alive, Hollywood Style 



I f we’ve learned anything from Hollywood, it’s that the world will end in spectacular fashion. 
Thankfully, it also schooled us on how to survive. Movies and TV shows are overflowing with 
handy tips for keeping it together when everything falls apart. 



Scenario A: 

Rampant Viruses/ 
Exploding Nukes 

The causes are just distrac¬ 
tions. The outcome is the 
same: empty cities but 
plentiful resources. The 
real problem won’t be 
smoldering ruins—it’s the 
hell that is other peo¬ 
ple. And zombies. Steal 
an armored ATV like in 
Damnation Alley ora 
Doomsday '-style conver¬ 
ted bus. Fill it with food, 
water, and gear like they 
do in Survivors 2 . Also, guns. 
At least those will scare 
off the cannibal raiders 
a la The Roach or The Book 
of Eli. And if Omega Man 
taught us anything, it’s that 
world-ending viruses also 
create zombies, so aim for 
the head. You’re also going 
to need to know kung fu. 
Zombies hate kung fu. 


Scenario B: 

Natural Disaster 

Errant asteroids, flip¬ 
flopping magnetic poles, or 
total climatic collapse will 
make things awfully lonely. 
Just look at that poor bas¬ 
tard in The Quiet Earth 4 . 

He ended up dressing in a 
lady’s slip and preaching to 
a cardboard cutout of Hit¬ 
ler. Worse yet, you’re going 
to be hunting for water like 
the Solarbabies or freezing 
your ass off in a Day After 
Tomorrow s -sty\e winter. So 
bring a pair of roller blades 
and a warm jacket. Also, 
engineering and physics 
textbooks are the perfect 
foundation for rebuilding 
the ties that bind humanity 
(though an RV also helped 
in Ark // 6 ). And track down 
a knockoff lightsaber—if 
it’s good enough for Thun- 
darr the Barbarian... 


Scenario C: 

Alien Invasion 

When giant alien tripods 
start blasting people with 
heat rays, as in War of 
the Worlds 7 or, um, The 
Tripods, you have little 
recourse but to hope they 
forgot to take their allergy 
meds or that, like in Inde¬ 
pendence Day 6 , their com¬ 
puters are vulnerable to 
a Mac virus. If the aliens 
look just like us, bodies are 
gonna get snatched. Smart 
survivors observe friends 
and family to distinguish 
them from pod people, a la 
Invaders From Mars 9 . Tol¬ 
erance for g forces and 
heights helps, too, whether 
flying fighter jets against 
10-foot-tall Thetans—er, 
aliens—from Battlefield: 
Earth or jumping from heli¬ 
copters to kill (non-alien) 
dragons in Reign of Fire. 


Scenario D: 

Authoritarian 

Dystopia 

Life in the megalopolis can 
be fun—the restaurants! 
the thunderdomes!—but 
it’s always raining acid, 
and traffic is a bitch. First 
things first: Get a job as a 
cop. That gig made life eas¬ 
ier in the Blade Runner' 0 , 
Logan’s Run, and Judge 
Dredd" universes, and 
it lets you learn cool skills, 
like Gun Kata in Equilib¬ 
rium' 2 . Professional ath¬ 
letes also have it made, so 
join the Rollerball team or 
the pit crew in Death Race 
2000. The slavering proles 
will bet on your success 
even if you’re a convicted 
murderer, like in The Run¬ 
ning Man. Skip the exhaust¬ 
ing Matrix -ian messiah act. 
The One takeaway: The 
State hates kung fu. 
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text Justin McLachlan 


BLOCKBUSTER 

Last Lego Standing 


G 

it’s the end. A lone human- 
survivor of an unknown calam¬ 
ity—and his robot assistant press 
on, making sure the processing 
facility keeps ... processing. A 
tram runs, conveyor belts turn, 
and a toxic river flows. The land¬ 
scape encroaches, held back by 
little more than an electric fence. 
The remains of a crashed vessel 
jut from the ground. Creatures 
have claimed it as a shelter and 
installed a machine that trans¬ 
forms noxious waste into water. 
A small fee buys one pot. *1 It's a 
chilling postapocalyptic vision— 
at least, as chilling as a post¬ 
apocalyptic vision made from 
Legos can be. The giant diorama, 
titled Containment, was built by 
Tyler elites and Nannan Zhang 
and unveiled at Brickworld 
in Chicago in June (you can 
catch it again at the next Brick- 
world). *1 Con tainment stretches 
more than 7 feet across, with 


flashing lights, speakers for 
music, and a working monorail. 
Many of the smaller vignettes 
are nods to other Lego archi¬ 
tects and dioramas: The mon¬ 
key with four hooked limbs, for 
example, is an homage to a sci-fi 
Lego construction called Omi- 
cron Weekend, and the figure 
chiseling at a rock sculpture is 
a tribute to Nate Nielson, a Lego 
builder who died last spring. The 
scene, Zhang says, is designed 
to leave us wondering what 
exactly is being contained— 
the isolated facility or the 
chaos outside. “That's a ques¬ 
tion for us all to answer," he says. 


UNHAPPY MEALS 

Cuisinefor 
Lean Times 


Ill the wake of the big event, youTl 
likely have to roam the rubble 
alone—and that minifridge won’t 
fit in your backpack. Here are 
some suggestions for packable, 
nonperishable edibles. 


text Missy Schwartz 
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CALORIES 

SHELF LIFE 

PROS 

CONS 


Velveeta 

2,560 
per loaf 

Indefinite 

Good for groups. 
Like champagne. 
Or Kool-Aid. 

Bright color 
attracts thieves to 
the preciousssss. 

SB 

Hormel 

Spam 

170 

Indefinite 

You can put 
spiced ham on 

Clinky cans in 
your backpack 





anything. 

are a stealth-killer. 

i 

StarKist 

Tuna 

(pouch) 

80 

3 years 

High in protein; 
use to befriend/ 
entrap stray cats. 

Low calorie- 
to-weight ratio. 

Fish breath. 

A 

Hostess 

Twinkies 

150 

Years, 

according to 
some tests 

Full of carbs; 
smooshy and 
easy to pack. 

Gets crunchy 
after a month 

or so. 

X 

PowerBar 

ProteinPlus 

360 

10 months 

Calorically dense 
brick doubles as 
a weapon. 

Inedible sans H 2 0. 
You found a pota¬ 
ble source, yes? 






































Windows7 


U Bamboo Collection 

Inspired by 
Nature 
Designed for 
Style 




















BLAST FROM THE PAST 


The Book of Revelation 


How John of Patmos’ nightmare 
spread like a virus—the 
most entertaining virus ever. 


® 

NINETEEN CENTURIES AGO, JohnofPat- 
mos experienced a terrifying mystical vision. 
Jesus of Nazareth appeared to him with feet 
glowing like molten brass and a double-edged 
sword in his mouth. The Christian savior showed 
his follower how the world would end—it 
wasn't pretty—and commanded, “Write the 
things which thou hast seen, and the things 
which are, and the things which shall be here¬ 
after.” *1 The resulting collection of prophecies 
is commonly referred to as the Apocalypse of 
John or the Book of Revelation. This final book 
of the New Testament has had a profound 
effect on world religion, culture, even US 
foreign policy. (Many evangelical Christians 
view the conflict in the Middle East through 
the prism of Revelation.) The prophecies 
also inspired a great deal of fiction, from C. S. 
Lewis' Narnia series to the best-selling Left 
Behind books. The beast bearing the infernal 
mark 666 was a perfect villain in everything 
from The Omen to Arnold Schwarzenegger's 
End of Days. The whore of Babylon, a minion 
of the beast, was the inspiration for the robot 
Maria in Fritz Lang's Metropolis. The Seven 
Seals that open to reveal the Lamb of God 
inspired Ingmar Bergman's classic film The 
Seventh Seal. The vision of a lake of fire has 
colored every depiction of hell from Dante's 
Inferno to Tom and Jerry cartoons. (It's also 
a pesky obstacle in the classic first-person 
shooter Doom.) The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse begat a team of NWA wrestlers 
as well as a song on the Clash album London 
Calling. And every disaster movie is indebted 
to Revelation's depiction of the Tribulation, 
a period of natural disasters on an unprece¬ 
dented scale. If John of Patmos ever hooked 
up with a good intellectual property attor¬ 
ney, he could unleash a cataclysmic law¬ 
suit like nothing the world has seen before. 
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is cinema quality entertainment at the speed of 46. 



Screen images simulated. 




Samsung Epic"4G 

a GALAXY^? Phone 


That's the wonder of Samsung. 

With a Super AMOLED™ screen and faster downloads exclusively on Sprint's 4G network, 
mobile entertainment has never looked better, or moved faster. Introducing the 
Samsung Epic™4G, one of the new Galaxy S phones from Samsung. Taking the smartphone 
and making it brilliant. It's just one more way Samsung is Dedicated to Wonder. 
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SAMSUNG 


TURN ON TOMORROW 


© 2010 Samsung Telecommunications America, LLC (“Samsung"). Samsung. Super AMOLED, Epic and 
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Other company and product names mentioned herein may be trademarks of their respective owners. 
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GIMME SHELTER 


Safe House 


When the apes take overthe planet, 
descend into your human Habitrail. 


O ennedy-era fallout shelters were little more than 
cement boxes filled with cans of spinach. Modern 
end-time housing structures, like those from Radius 
Engineering, are smart and stylish. Take the Trogonia 8, a 
modular, self-sufficient, radiation-proof colony—complete 
with fitness center, restaurants, and city hall—that will keep 
as many as 2,000 people safe and snug for up to five years. 
With that kind of thing, you can Noah's ark the whole sub¬ 
division. *1 Radius' shelters start at $200,000; the multifamily 
pod shown below goes for $2 million, plus about 25 percent 
for shipping and installation. They all have fiberglass shells, 
which are less prone to cracking than concrete and, lacking 
steel, won't show up on target-acquisition systems. The bun¬ 
kers can run for years entirely off the grid, which means that 


when a high-altitude electromagnetic pulse takes out power 
on the surface, you'll still be able to operate your hair dryer. 
And they're buried far enough underground to be impervious 
to radiation. In the event of a chemical or biological attack, 
you'll feel secure knowing that the sealed and pressurized 
units come with specially designed air filtration that uses 
three different physical purifiers and an ultraviolet-radiation 
sterilization system. *1 Radius has installed more than 
1,000 shelters worldwide over the past 30 years; most are 
intended to protect key people in the government, military, 
insurance industry, and medical services. So if you don't 
have enough gold bars to plant your own postapocalyptic 
condo, don a stethoscope and worm your way into some¬ 
one else's contingency plan. Call it survival of the sneakiest. 
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It's the guru of directions. Your voice is the navigator. 



YOUR OWN PERSONAL TOUR This "tag" allows you to view 

product demos right on your mobile phone. Download the Scan app on 

your phone at gettag.mobi and follow the directions. Or, text SYNC to 4LINC.** 

‘Driving while distracted can result in loss of vehicle control. Only use mobile phones and other devices, even with voice commands, when it is safe to do so. 
“Standard text messaging and data rates apply. Not compatible with all phones. 


turn-by-turn directions • hands-free calling • music search • 911 Assist™ 
vehicle health report • business search • audible text messages 
traffic alerts • personalized daily information 
Learn more about all SYNC features at syncmyride.com 
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LIFE DURING WARMTIME 


HEAT MAP 


Climate change won’t wreck the world- 
just certain real estate markets. 



E veryone thinks that global warming will kill us all. But according to Climatopolis, a new book by UCLA economist 
Matthew Kahn, climate change won't destroy Earth—just fundamentally change it. “City growth has caused 
climate change,” Kahn says. “But that growth is also what's going to get us out of it.'' That is, as the weather heats 
up, people will migrate and change their behavior—affecting city landscapes, architecture, quality of life, cost of 
living, infrastructure, and more. Here's how some key US cities might look in our hot, crowded, flooded future. 



LOS ANGELES 

Between raging wild¬ 
fires, thickening smog, 
and suffocating inland 
temps, only a fraction 
of LA will remain hab¬ 
itable, increasing the 
population density 
along the coast. Sprawl 
will give way to high- 
rises, and the inevitable 
carbon tax will deci¬ 
mate what’s left of the 
city’s car culture. 


SAN DIEGO 

The Road meets The 
Golden Girls'. Once 
temperatures soar, 
potable water becomes 
scarce, and 24/7 air- 
conditioning ratchets 
up demand for electric¬ 
ity, the able-bodied 
will migrate away, leav¬ 
ing the elderly and 
infirm to duke it out 
for whatever limited 
resources remain. 


PHOENIX 

Like the rest of the 
Sunbelt, Phoenix has 
seen its population 
skyrocket because 
sunbirds have been 
drawn in by its toasty 
winters. But as the 
climate warms and res¬ 
idents flee ever roast- 
ier summers, this bird 
will descend back 
into the ashes. Hey, at 
least it’s a dry heat. 


DETROIT 

Here’s a sign of the 
apocalypse: By the 
year 2100, Detroit will 
be one of the coun¬ 
try’s most desirable 
cities, along with Salt 
Lake City, Milwau¬ 
kee, and Minneapolis. 
Inland and elevated, 
they are unlikely to suf¬ 
fer natural fires and will 
actually benefit from 
warmer winters. 


NEW YORK 

Once Wall Street trad¬ 
ers figure out that 
their workplace is only 
a few feet above sea 
level and increasingly 
threatened by hurri¬ 
canes, they’ll relocate 
to suburban New 
Jersey or Westchester 
County. Sure, they 
might wreck the local 
economy, but they’ve 
done that before. 
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WHY CANT HOLLYWOOD GET IT RIGHT?!! 

Mad Max Is a Fraud 


you probablythink of Max Rockatanski, aka Mad Max, as a hero. Please. Maybe 
in The Road Warrior, but by the time Max gets to Bartertown in Mad Max: 
Beyond Thunderdome, he’s actually the vilest criminal in the (end of the) world. 
Here’s a city rising from a nuclear nightmare that now—against all probability— 
has electricity, a functioning judicial system, and nightly entertainment. OK, the 
entertainment is a little sick, but the world is on its way back. Then Max arrives 
and corrupts the government, destroying the integrity of the courts by admit¬ 
ting his guilt during a Thunderdome session. The judges magnanimously oust 
this malcontent instead of imprisoning him, at which point Max returns and 
blows up the city (oh, sorry—spoiler alert!). Why? Because he wants to impress 
some kids who live in a crack in the ground. Max is nothing but a terrorist who 
hates Bartertown’s freedom. OK, his truck was stolen, but damn—deal with it. 










































That’s how we feel, too. Because you’re only as good as the questions you ask. 
The simple truth is that there are neither enough formulas nor business cases 
to span the range of decisions you’ll face as an executive. In the MBA programs 
of Chicago Booth, we produce rigorous, disciplined askers. And wouldn’t you 
know it: they also seem to be the people that everyone turns to for answers. 
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THE FINAL COUNTDOWN 

SUSPEND THE DEATHWATCH 


Why the Doomsday Clock needs to be abolished. 


O sk me to picture doomsday and I immediately think of a 
ticking clock. That clock image was planted in my head long 
before I was born, by scientists—atomic scientists, no less. In 
1947, The Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists gave us the Dooms¬ 
day Clock, that helpfully terrifying visualization of our species’ rela¬ 
tive proximity to all-out self-extinction, granddaddy to the 24 clock 
and all the other ticking A-bombs of Armageddon that pop culture has 
placed lovingly on the bedside tables of our cowering psyches. The clock 


was set at seven minutes to midnight, and 
it's been changed just 19 times since then. 

The earliest we've managed to set it back: 
17 minutes to midnight. That was in 1991, after 
the fall of the Soviet Union and the subse¬ 
quent signing of the Strategic Arms Reduction 
Treaty. The latest it's gotten: two minutes till, 
during an exchange of US and Soviet H-bomb 
tests in 1953. (The Cuban missile crisis came 
and went too quickly for the clock-keepers to 
respond.) Today, we stand at six minutes to 
midnight; climate change and “biosecurity" 
have been added desultorily to the clock's 
eschatological workings. (But nobody has 
addressed the daylight-savings-time ques¬ 
tion. Is it spring forward or fall back? And is 
it OK to wear lead after Labor Day?) 

As meme, metaphor, and instrument of 
civic awareness, the Doomsday Clock is 
unmatched. But as a clock, it's a total fail¬ 
ure. It's really a gauge, not a timepiece—what 
self-respecting nonquantum chronometer 


rides back and forth over the same patch 
of time for 50 years, anyway? Its website, 
Turnbacktheclock.org, features imagery 
and a domain name meant to suggest the 
difficulty, maybe even the impossibility, of 
the task. To turn back the clock you would 
need a miracle—or at least a flux capacitor. 

Sure, I appreciate the purpose of the 
Doomsday Clock: to shame or frighten 
powerful, feckless dolts in leadership 
positions, who enjoy brandishing fistfuls 
of plutonium (or coal subsidies) when pol¬ 
itics don't go their way. Problem is, power¬ 
ful, feckless dolts aren't afraid of clocks. 
They're afraid of sex scandals and angry 
peasants—in that order. Clocks frighten 
only normal, powerless people like you 
and me, in the hope that we'll de-elect 


and/or assassinate the power¬ 
ful, feckless dolts. We do, and 
they're instantly replaced with 
new dolts, and the clock ticks on 
in nerve-racking nonsense-time. 

We can't seem to do anything 
about nuclear weapons, climate 
change, or responsible biotech reg¬ 
ulation. So I propose we do some¬ 
thing about the Doomsday Clock. 
Detonating the damned thing and 
starting anew comes to mind. For 
one thing, we need an instrument 
that measures a wider variety of 
potential apocalyptic scenarios: 
preventable asteroid collision, 
mass smartphone-brain-tumor 
die-off, moon-based casino snafu, 
and my personal favorite, killer 
zom-bees. (They're zombie bees— 
hadn't thought of those, had you?) 

Second, we have to liberate our¬ 
selves from the toothless time 
metaphor. After more than half 
a century, the chrono-imagery 
and its threat of consequences 
has lost credibility. Not that the 
dread itself has abated—we all feel 
just as globally imperiled as ever—but the 
metrics are in limbo. So I'd suggest a Doom 
Queue, with a host of globe-killing catastro¬ 
phes jockeying for slot number one, moving 
closer, then farther away, like Johnny Mne¬ 
monic in my Netflix lineup. Users can even 
rate their picks for most likely apocalypse. 

In fact, a user-sourced Doom Queue, prop¬ 
erly executed, would be ideal: It would do 
more than predict The End; it would orga¬ 
nize our collective anxieties into a plan of 
action. And that illusion of control is so very 
important for the healthy psychology of a 
free (and frightened) society, even a doomed 
one. Otherwise, we're just a bunch of clock¬ 
watchers, waiting for the midnight hour. D3 
////////////////////////M 
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THE SHOWTIME HOUSE GOES TECHNO 

Showtime Networks is launching its third Showtime House and is working with WIRED magazine 
to showcase how high design and cutting-edge technology can be integrated into everyday spaces. 

This year's Showtime House will be transformed by a stellar group of top designers and architects, 
who will create incredible rooms that are inspired by Showtime original series: Californication, Dexter, 
Nurse Jackie, United States of Tara, and Weeds— plus two new series, The Big C and The Borgias. 

Designers include: Keith Baltimore, Marc Thorpe and HUSH Studios, Inc., BG Studio International Inc., 
Stephen Chung with Matthias Altwicker/AB Architekten, Robert Bristow and Pilar Proffitt of POESIS, 
John Loecke and Jason Oliver Nixon, ECCO Design, Space 4 Architecture, Jeff Andrews, Gregory 
Okshteyn of Studios GO, Katie Lydon Interiors, Laura Bohn Design Associates, POD Design + Media 
with Perlin Studios, and Bruce Mau Design. Located in midtown Manhattan's Cassa Hotel and 
Residences (cassahotelny.com) at 70 W. 45th St., the show home is open September 7 - October 27 
for private events and is open to the public on Saturdays, 11am - 5pm, to benefit our charity partner, 
the Harlem Children's Zone. 

For more information on the Showtime House, go to showtimehouse.com. 
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THE DOMAIN GAME 



l&l Internet CEO, Oliver Mauss, sheds some light 
on the why and how of domains on the Web. 


Domains are where it all starts on the World 
Wide Web. A unique name paired with a 
.COM, .BIZ, or most recently, .CO, among 
numerous others, is the first step to carving 
out a unique space in the virtual world. They 
have increasingly become a strong element in 
SEO (search engine optimization) and brand 
awareness strategies for companies across 
the board. Questions about what specific 
domain extensions represent are looked at 
more closely, and the concept for a unique yet 
identifiable domain name is taken seriously. 

Domain extensions offer alternatives for 
creating and protecting domain names. For 
example, the .CO launch in July provided l&l 
Internet, one of 11 exclusive registrars offering 
.CO worldwide, with a new domain option 
open to broad interpretation—corporation, 
Community, Collaboration, COnnect. A new era 
on the web has begun. 

What's interesting though is the strong push 
towards developing the online landscape. 
Websites, blogs, news media, and social 
networks quickly brought attention to the web 
as a way to develop an identity. How? By using 
domains. They let individuals and businesses 
communicate and interact. They can be molded 
into an email account, are the "address" for 
websites, and are identifying attributes of 
anything put online. 

For more information, call 1-877-GO-1AND1 
or visit www.landl.com. 
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this groundbreaking title caine together. 


EVERYONE 


time is back, and it’s replete with addictive new 
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enhancements. The brains behind the whole 


operation shared a few key insights on how 


ACCESSIBILITY 

“It’s easier to get into, but deeper 
than ever. We really wanted Civ V 
to be accessible to everyone, new¬ 
comers and hardcore players alike. 
All the depth, the options, the vari¬ 
ety of play, everything our fans have 
come to expect is in there. If you’re 
new to the series, the interface 
system will work with you, helping 
you learn as you play. When you’re 
ready, you can adjust the settings to 
fit your play style and skill level.” 

-DENNIS SHIRK, PRODUCER, 
CIVILIZATION V 


NEW FEATURES 

From the introduction of ranged bombardment, allow¬ 
ing players to fire weapons from behind the front lines, 
to intuitive new navigation and the ability to negotiate 
with some of history’s most cunning rulers from eigh¬ 
teen historical empires, Civilization V offers compelling 
new options that make the release unlike anything 
gamers have ever seen. 

“We’re trying a lot of new ideas that bring a 
more exciting and tactical combat to Civilization V. 
We wanted to encourage players to create solid front 
lines protecting powerful ranged combat units. Every 
unit is important, and where you’ve deployed them 
is just as important.” 

-JON SHAFER, LEAD DESIGNER, CIVILIZATION V 








ART STYLE 

From art deco to 
Hollywood blockbusters, 
the style of the game is 
influenced by myriad 
styles from across the 
artistic spectrum. 

“We mined art history 
to arrive at the blend of 
classic and cutting-edge 
art style in Civ V. For 
the game world, we were 
inspired by the Hudson 
River School painters. 

The leader scenes are 
influenced by the epic 
films of both the past and 
the present. Film directors 
do such a good job trans¬ 
porting you to foreign and 
exotic environments, and 
we wanted to make sure 
that when you entered 
into the presence of one of 
these giants of history, you 
felt the immensity of it.” 

-DORIAN NEWCOMB, LEAD 
ARTIST, CIVILIZATION V 


“With each new version of the game, we stay true to 
the core gameplay experience: Make sure that the 
player is the central figure in each game, present 
them with lots of interesting decisions and choices 
to make, and give them the chance to do something 
great. In Civilization, players lead a nation throughout all of 
human history and strive to become the greatest ruler in the 
world. Civ players aren’t experiencing history, they’re making it.” 
-SID MEIER, DIRECTOR OF CREATIVE DEVELOPMENT, FIRAXIS GAMES 
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THE FLAGSHIP HAS RETURNED 


ALL NEW FEATURES 

A new hex-based gameplay map opens up exciting tactical combat and 
expansion strategies. City States become a new resource in your diplomatic 
battleground. An improved diplomacy system allows you to negotiate with 
fully interactive leaders. Custom music scores & orchestral recordings give 
Civ V the level of polish and quality you expect from the series. 


INVITING PRESENTATION 

Jump right in and play at your own pace with an intuitive interface 
that eases new players into the game. Civ veterans will appreciate 
the depth, detail and control that are highlights of the series. 


SOCIALLY RESPONSIBLE 

The packaging of this product is environmentally friendly: the case is a recyclable BioBox", 
the paper is 30% post consumer waste and we've removed solvent inks in favor of soy and 
UV inks. We've replaced the 200+ page manual with an improved and interactive PDF 
that's also easier to use. We're also donating $250,000 to education based charities: 
simply select your choice from the selected charities during the install process.-)* 
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WWW.CIVILIZATION5.COM 


WWW.FACEBOOK.COM/CIV 


nVIDIA 


FIRAXIS 


Acceptance of Steam™ Subscriber Agreement required, t Charity selection available until Dec. 31,2010 © 1991-2010 Take-Two Interactive Software and its subsidiaries. Sid Meier’s Civilization V. Civ. Civilization, 2K Games, 
Firaxis Games, Take-Two Interactive Software and their respective logos are all trademarks of Take-Two interactive Software, Inc. The ratings icon is a trademark of the Entertainment Software Association. All rights reserved.. 

































































WHERE IDEAS COME FROM 

Authors Kevin Kelly and Steven Johnson on why 

the best environments for creativity are diverse, 
collaborative—and tolerant of failure. 




ay the word "inventor” and most people think of a solitary genius toiling in a base¬ 
ment. But two ambitious new books on the history of innovation—by Steven Johnson and 
Kevin Kelly, both longtime wired contributors—argue that great discoveries typically 
spring not from individual minds but from the hive mind. In Where Good Ideas Come From: 
The Natural History of Innovation, Johnson draws on seven centuries of scientific and tech¬ 
nological progress, from Gutenberg to GPS, to show what sorts of environments nurture 
ingenuity. He finds that great creative milieus, whether MIT or Los Alamos, New York City 
or the World Wide Web, are like coral reefs—teeming, diverse colonies of creators who 
interact with and influence one another, f Seven centuries are an eyeblink in the scope of 
Kelly's book, What Technology Wants, which looks back over some 50,000 years of history 
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When cancer strikes, 
we strike back. 


At MD Anderson Cancer Center, we are focused on Making Cancer History? 
We have the largest cancer clinical research program in the nation. And many 
of todays most innovative treatments, now considered the standard of care 
worldwide, originated at MD Anderson. Its why we rank first in grants awarded 
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the breakthroughs were making every day at StrikeThroughCancer.com. 
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and peers nearly that far into the future. His 
argument is similarly sweeping: Technol¬ 
ogy, Kelly believes, can be seen as a sort of 
autonomous life-form, with intrinsic goals 
toward which it gropes over the course of 
its long development. Those goals, he says, 
are much like the tendencies of biological 
life, which overtime diversifies, specializes, 
and (eventually) becomes more sentient. 

wired brought these two big brains 
together in New York, and the result was a 
conversation that covered everything from 
technological evolution to retweets to the 
value of Internet crap. 


JOHNSON: We share a fascination with the 
long history of simultaneous invention: 
cases where several people come up with 
the same idea at almost exactly the same 
time. Calculus, the electrical battery, the 
telephone, the steam engine, the radio- 
all these groundbreaking innovations were 
hit upon by multiple inventors working in 


sures of a market society. If you look at his¬ 
tory, innovation doesn't come just from 
giving people incentives; it comes from 
creating environments where their ideas 
can connect. 

KELLY: The musician Brian Eno invented a 
wonderful word to describe this phenom¬ 
enon: scenius. We normally think of inno¬ 
vators as independent geniuses, but Eno's 
point is that innovation comes from social 
scenes, from passionate and connected 
groups of people. 

Johnson: At the end of my book, I try to 
look at that phenomenon systematically. I 
took roughly 200 crucial innovations from 
the post-Gutenberg era and figured out how 
many of them came from individual entre¬ 
preneurs or private companies and how 
many from collaborative networks work¬ 
ing outside the market. It turns out that 
the lone genius entrepreneur has always 
been a rarity—there's far more innovation 
coming out of open, nonmarket networks 
than we tend to assume. 

KELLY: Really, we should think of ideas 


Ideas aren’t self-contained things; 
they’re more like ecologies 

and networks=They form clusters. 


parallel with no knowledge of one another. 
KELLY: Our books are another case in point. 
We independently came up with not just 
similar ideas but a lot of the same examples. 
JOHNSON: Actually, I just hacked into your 
computer. [Laughs] 

KELLY: It's amazing that the myth of the 
lone genius has persisted for so long, since 
simultaneous invention has always been the 
norm, not the exception. Anthropologists 
have shown that the same inventions tended 
to crop up in prehistory at roughly similar 
times, in roughly the same order, among cul¬ 
tures on different continents that couldn't 
possibly have contacted one another. 
JOHNSON: Also, there's a related myth— 
that innovation comes primarily from the 
profit motive, from the competitive pres¬ 


as connections, in our brains and among 
people. Ideas aren't self-contained things; 
they're more like ecologies and networks. 
They travel in clusters. 

JOHNSON: Exactly. And that, by the way, is 
also a fantastic example of how ideas work. 
After you'd read a galley of my book, you 
emailed me and wrote, "It's a book about 
why ideas are networks." And even though 
that line is in my book somewhere, I had 
never really framed it that way in my mind. 
But ever since then, when people ask me 
about the book, I've been using that con¬ 
cept to explain it. You had come to my work 
with fresh eyes and pointed out a really 
lovely way of expressing the main thesis 
that had completely escaped me. That's 
the way breakthrough ideas happen. They 


don't come from contemplative geniuses 
sitting alone in their studies, trying to think 
new thoughts. 

KELLY: In part, that's because ideas that 
leap too far ahead are almost never imple¬ 
mented—they aren't even valuable. People 
can absorb only one advance, one small 
hop, at a time. Gregor Mendel's ideas about 
genetics, for example: He formulated them 
in 1865, but they were ignored for 35 years 
because they were too advanced. Nobody 
could incorporate them. Then, when the 
collective mind was ready and his idea was 
only one hop away, three different scientists 
independently rediscovered his work within 
roughly a year of one another. 

JOHNSON: Charles Babbage is another great 
case study. His "analytical engine," which 
he started designing in the 1830s, was an 
incredibly detailed vision of what would 
become the modern computer, with a CPU, 
RAM, and so on. But it couldn't possibly have 
been built at the time, and his ideas had to be 
rediscovered a hundred years later. 

KELLY: I think there are a lot of ideas today 
that are ahead of their time. Human 
cloning, autopilot cars, patent-free 
law—all are close technically but too 
many steps ahead culturally. Innovat¬ 
ing is about more than just having the 
idea yourself; you also have to bring 
everyone else to where your idea is. 
And that becomes really difficult if 
you're too many steps ahead. 
JOHNSON: The scientist Stuart Kauffman 
calls this the "adjacent possible." At any 
given moment in evolution—of life, of natu¬ 
ral systems, or of cultural systems—there's 
a space of possibility that surrounds any 
current configuration of things. Change 
happens when you take that configuration 
and arrange it in a new way. But there are 
limits to how much you can change in a 
single move. 

KELLY: Which is why the great inventions 
are usually those that take the smallest pos¬ 
sible step to unleash the most change. That 
was the difference between Tim Berners- 
Lee's successful HTML code and Ted Nel¬ 
son's abortive Xanadu project. Both tried 
to jump into the same general space—a net¬ 
worked hypertext—but Tim's approach did 
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it with a dumb half-step, while Ted's earlier, 
more elegant design required that everyone 
take five steps all at once. 

Jo H N so N : Also, the steps have to be taken in 
the right order. You can't invent the Internet 
and then the digital computer. This is true 
of life as well. The building blocks of DNA 
had to be in place before evolution could 
build more complex things. One of the key 
ideas I've gotten from you, by the way— 
when I read your book Out of Control in grad 
school—is this continuity between biologi¬ 
cal and technological systems. 

KELLY: Both of us have written books on 
this idea, on the primacy of the evolution¬ 
ary model for understanding the world. But 
in What Technology Wants, I've actually 
gone a bit further and come to see tech¬ 
nology as an alternative great story, as a 
different source for understanding where 
we are in the cosmos. I think technology is 


something that can give meaning to our 
lives, particularly in a secular world. 
JOHNSON: One thing I love about your book 
is that by the end, you've moved from dis¬ 
cussions of cutting-edge technology to this 
amazingly grand vista of life and human cre¬ 
ation. It's very rare to have a book about tech¬ 
nology that is moving in that way—that has 
this almost spiritual component to it. Really, 
it's kind of the anti-Unabomber manifesto. 
KELLY: [Laughs] That's a great blurb. 
JOHNSON: No, seriously! He had this bleak, 
soul-sucking vision of technology as an 
autonomous force for evil. You also present 
technology as a sort of autonomous force— 
as wanting something, over the long course 
of its evolution—but it's a more balanced 
and ultimately positive vision, which I find 
much more appealing than the alternative. 
KELLY: As I started thinking about the his¬ 
tory of technology, there did seem to be a 
sense in which, during any given period, 


lots of innovations were in the air, as it were. 
They came simultaneously. It appeared as 
if they wanted to happen. I should hasten 
to add that it's not a conscious agency; it's 
a lower form, something like the way an 
organism or bacterium can be said to have 
certain tendencies, certain trends, certain 
urges. But it's an agency nevertheless. 
JOHNSON: I was particularly taken with your 
idea that technology wants increasing diver¬ 
sity—which is what I think also happens in 
biological systems, as the adjacent possible 
becomes larger with each innovation. As tech 
critics, I think we have to keep this in mind, 
because when you expand the diversity of 
a system, that leads to an increase in great 
things and an increase in crap. 

KELLY: Right. This is a big theme in your 
book, too—the idea that the most creative 
environments allow for repeated failure. 
JOHNSON: And for wastes of time and 


resources. If you knew nothing about the 
Internet and were trying to figure it out from 
the data, you would reasonably conclude that 
it was designed for the transmission of spam 
and porn. And yet at the same time, there's 
more amazing stuff available to us than ever 
before, thanks to the Internet. 

KELLY: Ten years ago, I was arguing that 
the problem with TV was that there wasn't 
enough bad TV. Making TV was so expen¬ 
sive that accountants prevented it from 
becoming really crappy—or really great. 
It was all mediocre. But that was before 
YouTube. Now there is great TV! 
JOHNSON: Yeah. 

KELLY: To create something great, you need 
the means to make a lot of really bad crap. 
Another example is spectrum. One reason 
we have this great explosion of innovation 
in wireless right now is that the US dereg¬ 
ulated spectrum. Before that, spectrum 
was something too precious to be wasted 


on silliness. But when you deregulate—and 
say, OK, now waste it—then you get Wi-Fi. 
JOHNSON: This is another idea with a clear 
evolutionary parallel, right? If we didn't 
have genetic mutations, we wouldn't have 
us. You need error to open the door to the 
adjacent possible. 

KELLY: In your book, you use this marvel¬ 
ous image of the coral reef as a metaphor 
for where innovation comes from. So what, 
today, are some of the most reeflike places 
in the technological realm? 
jo H N so N : I have two answers to that. One, 
not surprisingly, is Twitter—not to see what 
people are having for breakfast, of course, 
but to see what people are talking about, 
the links to articles and posts that they're 
passing along. 

KELLY: The retweets. 

JOHNSON: Exactly. But my second example 
of an information coral reef, and maybe the 
less predictable one, is the university 
system. As much as we sometimes roll 
our eyes at the ivory-tower isolation 
of universities, they continue to serve 
as remarkable engines of innovation. 
KELLY: In my book, I quote the astro¬ 
physicist Paul Davies, who asks whether 
the laws of nature are "rigged in favor 
of life." For my part, I think the laws 
of nature are rigged in favor of innovation. 
JOHNSON: Life seems to gravitate toward 
these complex states where there's just 
enough disorder to create new things. 
There's a rate of mutation just high enough 
to let interesting new innovations happen, 
but not so many mutations that every new 
generation dies off immediately. 

KELLY: In this way and many others, tech¬ 
nology is an extension of life. Both life and 
technology are faces of the same larger 
system. 

JOHNSON: So what I want to know is this: 
I started thinking about the connection 
between biological and cultural systems 
from your first book, but where did you 
learn it from? 

KELLY: One big influence for me was Doug¬ 
las Hofstadter's book Godel, Escher, Bach, 
published back in 1979. 

JOHNSON: So where'd he get the idea from? 
KELLY: [Laughs] He was a genius! 


Technology is something that 
can give meaning to our lives, 

particularly in asecularworld. 
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ThinkGeek’s Canned Unicorn 
Meat, which began as a hoax, will 
be available for $12 later this year. 



y liotta is trying to help his colleagues see the 
marvelous product idea in his head. He grabs a pen 

and paper and sketches a rough cube with two cats inside. Then he draws Xs over the eyes of 
one of the felines. “They're cute cats, but that one's clearly dead," he says, taking a loud 
slurp of coffee from a Mickey Mouse-shaped mug. *1 Liotta is head of custom manufacturing 
for ThinkGeek, and on this mid-July day he's leading a design session for a potential product: 
the Schrodinger's Cat Executive Decision Maker. It's a 21st-century update on the old Magic 
8 Ball. Ask a yes/no question, open the box, and an LED randomly shines on one of the plas¬ 
tic cats. *1 The gizmo riffs on the most famous thought experiment in all of quantum physics— 
a scientific paradox. Of course, famous in the field of quantum physics is, well, relative. It's a safe 
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The saucer of ThinkGeek’s StarTrek 
Pizza Cutter ($25) slices through crusts 
like a phaserthrough a Romulan. 


bet that most people wouldn't get 
the reference. But for the sort of 
science-savvy Poindexter who'd 
actually order something like this 
from ThinkGeek's ever-expanding 
product line, the obscurity of the 
gag is its central appeal. 

Liotta is a balding, bespectacled 
40-year-old who favors jeans and 
shirts with collars. Given the sar¬ 
torial standard here at ThinkGeek 
headquarters in Fairfax, Virginia, 
it's like he's wearing a three-piece 
suit. The others in the conference 
room, all in T-shirts and shorts, 
make up the in-house R&D team 
called GeekLabs. They finally get 
Liotta's concept, but there's still 
much to sort out before they send 
a rough prototype to their manu¬ 
facturer in China. Should the kit¬ 
ties emit a sound before you see 
the result, or would that betray 
Schrodinger's theory of quan¬ 
tum superposition? "If meowing 
is observing, is that determining 
the state?" Liotta asks as he takes 
another long, loud swig of colfee. 

It's a weighty question for such a silly 
product, but it illustrates perfectly why 
ThinkGeek has become so popular. The 
company makes toys for adults, novelties 
designed to appeal to both your inner child 
and your inner grad student. These dorks 
have been retrofitting classic novelty items 
with a veneer of obsessive dorkiness for 
more than a decade, lavishing so much care 
and imagination and wit on their products 
that they sometimes seem more like con¬ 
ceptual art than cubicle kitsch. 

As Liotta wrestles with the finer points 
of quantum entanglement, the four other 
team members weigh in. Then, over the 
next hour or so—it's hard to be sure how 
long, because the desk clock displays time 
in Unix epoch format—they run through a 
dozen other products the company hopes 
to have ready by October. There's a pizza 
cutter shaped like the USS Enterprise , a 
T-shirt with a built-in spy-cam, and a bacon 
plushie. A prototype of the cuddly cured- 
pork product has just come back from the 


factory. Liotta squeezes it and hears his 
own prerecorded voice blurt, "I'm bacon!" 
He frowns: "It needs to be more plump." 

In the 11 years since it was founded, 
ThinkGeek has become a sort of Sharper 
Image for sysadmins. You may have read 
a post on Gizmodo about the company's 
Ladies of Star Wars playing cards or seen 
its T-shirts emblazoned with the chemi¬ 
cal structure of caffeine on The Big Bang 
Theory. You may have received one of its 
Starfleet hip flasks at an office holiday 
party or spotted an Albert Einstein action 
figure on a coworker's desk. For its tar¬ 
get audience—sci-fi addicts, practical jok¬ 
ers, anyone who has ever worn a calculator 
watch—ThinkGeek inspires an Apple-like 
level of cultish adoration. 

The company derives its playful spirit 
from geek and hacker culture itself, injecting 
it into every aspect of its ecommerce opera¬ 
tion. When you order a product, it arrives 
cushioned in air packs that purport to be 
filled with "free monkey breath," along with 


documentation explaining how your pur¬ 
chase was prepped for delivery by simian 
cyborgs. You'll soon be able to choose from 
two gift wraps—zombie or robot. 

As it turns out, silly novelties are seri¬ 
ous business. ThinkGeek did $50 million in 
sales last year. Most of that money comes 
from reselling cheap items made by outside 
companies. But as revenue has skyrocketed, 
ThinkGeek has begun selling in bulk and 
designing its own increasingly sophisti¬ 
cated products. Can a company maintain 
its scrappy oddball status if it becomes an 
etailing powerhouse? Ask the Schrodinger's 
Cat Executive Decision Maker, which will be 
available in early 2011 for $25. 


thinkgeek started in 1999 as a side 
project of four friends who ran a dialup 
Internet service in northern Virginia. They 
made a batch of T-shirts with the goofy 
in-joke got root? Like most of their 
subsequent offerings, it cleverly mixed 
the familiar with the arcane, mashing up 
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the ubiquitous ad slogan for milk and the 
obscure IT term for administrators who 
have access to a computer's root direc¬ 
tory. The shirt sold well, and the quartet 
dreamed up some more. It soon became 
obvious that the profit potential of cotton 
tees outstripped that of dialup Web access. 

The ThinkGeek founders came up with 
yet more avant-geek catchphrases— will 

WORK FOR BANDWIDTH, CHICKS DIG 

unix— and paid another company to put 
those slogans on shirts, mugs, and other 
swag. They also looked for nerd-friendly 
merchandise that they could purchase from 
distributors and resell at a profit: Caffein- 
ated beverages, which were marketed as 
fuel for late-night coding sessions, were 
an early hit. “One of the first products we 
bought in bulk was a beverage line called 
X-Drinks,” cofounder Willie Vadnais says. 
“Some of the ingredients are now unlaw¬ 
ful." Vadnais took it upon himself to test 
the invigorating properties of each pick- 
me-up before his company distributed it. 

At 40, Vadnais has shaggy brown hair and 
an unkempt beard that suggests Zach Galifi- 
anakis meets Jeff Lebowski. He explains how 
ThinkGeek, then one of many startups try¬ 
ing to sell stuff to the same emerging niche 
audience, was forever changed in September 
1999, when it was first mentioned on Slash- 
dot. Rob Malda, founder of the news site for 
all things nerd, raved about ThinkGeek's 
merch, especially a beer mug etched with 
a snippet of Perl script. “Most of the geek 


sites just sell crap," wrote Malda, aka Cmdr- 
Taco. “But most of this was actually clever." 

Overnight, ThinkGeek went from a dozen 
orders a day to 600. A month later, Slashdot's 
parent company, Andover.net, came calling 
with a buyout offer. Vadnais figured that if he 
and his cofounders didn't take it, Andover 
would buy one of his competitors and drive 


ThinkGeek out of business. “They didn't 
come out and say that we'd be destroyed," 
he explains, “but I kind of knew it." 

At that moment, ThinkGeek entered the 
hallucinatory dotcom boom. Its new parent 
company was soon bought by VA Linux, which 
was taking in $100 million a year selling PCs 
preloaded with the popular open source 
operating system. When VA Linux went 
public, its shares shot up nearly 700 per¬ 
cent to $320, the largest first-day gain ever. 

VA Linux had big plans for its little subsid¬ 
iary. “All of a sudden we had people telling 
us how to run the business," Vadnais says. 
If ThinkGeek was selling novelty accesso¬ 
ries, why not sell keyboards and monitors 
as well? “It was worse than that," Vadnais 
says. “They wanted us to sell VHSplayers ." 

But VA Linux cratered before it could turn 
ThinkGeek into Best Buy. As the dotcom 
bubble burst, the parent company's share 
price plummeted. It scaled back dramati¬ 
cally, abandoning the hardware business to 
focus on its open source software repository, 
called SourceForge, and media properties 
like Slashdot and freshmeat. 

Meanwhile, ThinkGeek kept plugging 
along. It stopped selling boring hardware 
like VCRs and keyboards and hit trade shows 
in Hong Kong and Tokyo to look for even more 
bizarre products. At the same time, the term 
geek began to morph from epithet to honor¬ 
ific. There were more and more IT workers 
out there, all toiling away in sterile, depress¬ 
ing cubicles just begging to be decked out 


with some trace of humor or personality. A 
decade after being acquired, ThinkGeek is 
by far the most profitable division of its par¬ 
ent company, which tellingly renamed itself 
Geeknet last November. The stock ticker 
symbol changed from LNUX to GKNT. It 
faced the prospect of delisting in August; at 
that time you could buy half a dozen shares 


for less than the price of a ThinkGeek tita¬ 
nium spork ($9). 

Today ThinkGeek has 51 employees. 
Single-day orders occasionally top out at 
$1 million, and an astonishing amount of 
that product is caffeine. You can purchase 
it online or from the mail-order catalog 
in the form of mints, candy, gum, jerky, 
sprays, capsules, chews, cookies, and pow¬ 
ders, as well as in lip balms, brownie mix, 
and soaps (liquid and solid). The com¬ 
pany has thus far pushed more than 1 bil¬ 
lion milligrams of the stimulant. But don't 
take our word for it—check out the run¬ 
ning ticker at thinkgeek.com/caffeine. 

These days, Vadnais has curtailed his 
intake to just two cups of java a day. “The 
effect isn't as joyful as it once was,” he 
says. He'll still sample new products, like 
the Ghostbusters Stay Puft caffeinated 
marshmallows. But he leaves most of it to 
ThinkGeek's caffeine buyer. You can't run an 
empire efficiently when you have the jitters. 


the first thing you notice about Think¬ 
Geek's office is how dark it is. All of the over¬ 
head lights are switched off, so the primary 
illumination is from the staff's monitors, 
making the action figures that adorn every 
available surface look eerie and menac¬ 
ing. “Geeks don't like the light," Think¬ 
Geek president Caroline Offutt says. Her 
background is in mail-order marketing, 
but she has worked alongside these 
Morlocks for five and a half years 
now and doesn't mind the gloom. 

Initially, when execs from the 
parent company visited, the lights 
were switched on for them. But 
there's a growing respect for the 
most profitable arm of the busi¬ 
ness. Now when board members visit, 
they let their eyes adjust to the dimness. 

The parent company has upped its invest¬ 
ment in ThinkGeek in the past year. “There's 
new blood at Geeknet," Offutt says, “and 
they have deep pockets." The cash infu¬ 
sion is allowing Offutt & Co. to “invest 
ahead of the curve," she says. ThinkGeek 
is now acting as a wholesaler—selling in 


“One of the first products we bought in 
bulk was a line called X-Drinks. Some 
of the ingredients are now unlawful ” 
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“We’d like to publicly apologize to 
the National Pork Board forthe 
confusion over unicorn and pork.” 


bulk to shops that cater to a nerdy 
clientele—and also ramping up its 
marketing with search-based adver¬ 
tising on Google, Yahoo, and Bing. 

But the main evidence of the cash 
influx is the growing prominence of 
Ty Liotta and his GeekLabs team. Five 
years ago, ThinkGeek's most ambitious in- 
house design was a chrome Linux fish that 
you could stick on your car (a riposte to the 
ubiquitous Christian ichthyicons). This year, 
the company will create about 30 original 
products, many with elaborate integrated 
technology. 

ThinkGeek got serious about in-house 
product development in 2006, when Liotta 
designed a USB-powered snowman with 
robot arms and a glowing Cylon eye. It was 
such a success that Liotta was encouraged 
to make more and eventually hire his own 
team. The company's R&D budget went 
from $240,000 in 2007 to $869,000 in 2009, 
financing increasingly ambitious electronic 


gizmos, from Bluetooth headsets to LED syn¬ 
thesizers. Last year, ThinkGeek unveiled the 
Electronic Rock Guitar Shirt. A thin audio 
sampler velcroed to the tee can be operated 
by pushing buttons on the frets and strum¬ 
ming with a magnetic pick. The $30 item 
was featured on the Today show and Live 
With Regis and Kelly on the same day last 
December. It became GeekLabs' biggest hit, 
selling tens of thousands of units. 

But the company's greatest visibility 
comes on April Fools' Day. That's when 
ThinkGeek rolls out its most mind-bending 
merchandise—all of it fake. When the tra¬ 
dition started in 2001, the gag products 
were easy to spot: caffeinated meatloaf— 


yeah, right. But GeekLabs' fake designs have 
become increasingly elaborate, the annual 
hoaxes suckering more and more people. If 
ThinkGeek sells a USB Cylon snowman, how 
far-fetched is it for the company to offer 
a USB fondue set or a USB tanning lamp? 

This year's big hoax was Canned Uni¬ 
corn Meat, labeled "the new white meat"— 
a joke that prompted a cease-and-desist 
letter from the National Pork Board. Think¬ 
Geek got plenty of snarky mileage from this 
development. “We'd like to publicly apolo¬ 
gize to the NPB for the confusion over uni¬ 
corn and pork," the company wrote on its 
blog. “And for their awkward extended 
pause on the phone after we had explained 
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ThinkGeek Originals 

As the ecommerce site has grown, it has financed its own R&D, 
designing ever-more sophisticated products for its nerdy audience. 



1. Linux Fish (1999) 

Still a best seller, this stick-on car 
ornament takes the Christian fish and 
its Darwin retort into the digital world 
and lets geeks declare their own 
articles of open source faith. $3 



3. Bluetooth Retro 
Handset (2006) 

ThinkGeek’s first phone accessory 
was a wireless handset that even Don 
Draper could love. $30 



5. Bliptronic 5000 LED 
Synthesizer (2009) 

A generative music player with 
switches and flashing LED lights that 
let you daisy-chain a string of beeps 
and bloops. $50 
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7. Tauntaun Sleeping Bag (2009) 

It has no sophisticated circuitry, 
but this Star Wars-themed product 
showcases another of ThinkGeek's 
emerging skill sets: licensing. $100 


2. USB Snowbot (2006) 

The company’s first stab at electron¬ 
ics, this USB toy has a scrolling Cylon 
eye that users can toggle between 
red and blue. $12 



4. 8-Bit Tie (2007) 

This pixelated polyester neckwear 
began life as an April Fool’s Day 
put-on. So many people wanted 
it that ThinkGeek turned it into an 
actual meatspace clip-on. $15 



6. Electronic Rock 
Guitar Shirt (2009) 

Put on this wearable ax and crank out 
major chords that others can actually 
hear, thanks to a mini amp that clips 
to your belt. $30 



8. Schrodinger’s Cat Executive 
Decision Maker (2011) 

Open the box and an integrated cir¬ 
cuit decides whether you see a live 
cat or a dead one. $25 


our unicorn meat doesn't actually exist." 

Mythical creatures aside, the April Fools' 
Day offerings aren't always purely fake. The 
holiday also serves as a focus group for real 
product concepts. If a prank item attracts 
sufficient attention on Twitter and the gad¬ 
get blogs, ThinkGeek may actually go ahead 
and produce it. Take the Tauntaun sleep¬ 
ing bag, modeled after the creature that 
was sliced open at the beginning of The 
Empire Strikes Back , complete with a lin¬ 
ing that looks like viscera. The imaginary 
product generated so much interest that 
ThinkGeek was able to persuade Lucasfilm 
to license it. You can now bed down in the 
beast's entrails for the low, low price of $100. 


BACK IN THE GEEKLABS COnfab, Liotta 
takes another slug of coffee as he types on 
his MacBook Pro. “What happened to my 
shipment of mini unicorns?" he mutters. His 
latest project is making the Canned Unicorn 
hoax a reality. The ThinkGeek offering won't 
be edible; open the lid and you'll find bits and 
pieces of plush unicorns designed to look as 
though they've been through the abattoir. 

ThinkGeek is also making some of its most 
technologically advanced stuff ever, includ¬ 
ing a two-octave keyboard T-shirt and an 
iPhone case with foldout Bluetooth key¬ 
board. Still, sometimes the simplest products 
can cause the biggest hassles. It's one thing 
to get the inspiration for a mold-breaking 
invention. It's quite another to communicate 
the thing you see in your mind's eye to oth¬ 
ers and then work with them to make it real. 

Case in point: ThinkGeek's manufacturer 
in China is having trouble grasping the lat¬ 
est toy design—an “action" figure based on 
the monolith in 2001: A Space Odyssey. The 
Chinese have written several times to insist 
that there must be some mistake with the 
specs—it's simply a rectangular slab of black 
plastic. “We had the same problem with the 
USB pet rock," Liotta says. True visionaries 
are rarely understood in their own time. EQ 
/////////////////////^^^ 

Contributing editor mathewhonan 
(@mat) wrote about stunt books in 
issue 18.07. 
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I'm Cort, and my brothers and I figured out how 
to make homework less stinky. We do cool stuff 
to text like making it 3D, or add pictures with 
new Word 2010. You can change the color of 
photos, add borders and all sorts of stuff. It's 
really easy. And pretty awesome. Like us. 


> See how you can make it great with 
new Office 2010 at office.com/2010. 
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Get the free tag reader 
for your phone at 

http://gettag.mobi/ 
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The age of the electric car 
is here. How Tesla Motors 
made zero emissions 
fast, flashy, and totally fun. 
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ELON MUSK LOOKS LIKE A KID WHO JUST WALKED INTO A TOY FACTORY. 

The 39-year-old CEO of upstart car company Tesla Motors stands on the main floor of the New 
United Motor Manufacturing plant and looks with awe from one giant piece of machinery to the 
next. The car factory, known as Nummi, is located in Fremont, California, but it's an industrial city 
unto itself. It encompasses 5.5 million square feet and contains a plastics molding factory, two 
paint facilities, 1.5 miles of assembly lines, and a 50-megawatt power plant. Since 1984, Toyota 
and General Motors had run Nummi together, producing as many as 450,000 cars a year here until 
it was shuttered in April. Now, in a remarkable turn of events, Musk owns the place. *1 He seems 
as surprised as anyone at this development. For years, the exuberantly ambitious entrepreneur 
wasn't even allowed to visit. Plant managers apparently frowned on the idea of a potential com¬ 
petitor touring the facility. Not that they had much to fear: In 2009, Tesla managed to produce only 
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about 800 high-performance electric sports 
cars—a niche manufacturer in an industry 
that churns out millions of vehicles. 

But Musk never intended to be a niche 
player. After making roughly $180 million 
as a cofounder of PayPal, he helped get Tesla 
off the ground in 2004 with an initial invest¬ 
ment of $6.3 million. The startup's auda¬ 
cious business plan had three steps. First, 
develop a high-end, high-performance 
sports car to prove that electric vehicles 
were both cool and feasible. Second, roll 
out a luxury sedan that would compete with 
high-end brands like BMW and Mercedes. 
Third, produce hundreds of thousands of 
low-cost electric vehicles for the masses. 

Musk has pulled off the first step. In 2008, 
Tesla released the Roadster, a — 
two-seat sports car, and has 
since sold just over 1,300. By 
2009, the government agreed 
to loan the company $465 mil¬ 
lion from an alternative vehi¬ 
cle fund to launch phase two: 

Challenge the car industry 
head-on by mass-producing 
the Tesla Model S, a stylish 
four-door sedan powered 
by more than 7,000 lithium-ion batteries. 

Just one problem: Musk didn't have a 
factory. Tesla was outsourcing most of the 
Roadster manufacturing, assembling the 
cars one by one in a garage behind its show¬ 
room in Menlo Park, California. (The build¬ 
ing had once been a Chevrolet dealership.) 
Fabrication on a mass scale was obviously 
impossible there. Musk needed a legiti¬ 
mate facility like Nummi, but the plant 
had recently been valued at nearly $1 bil¬ 
lion—way beyond what a small startup 
could afford. 

But in March of this year, Nummi plant 
managers got an unexpected call. Akio 
Toyoda, president of Toyota, had given per¬ 
mission for Musk to conduct a clandestine 
tour. Toyoda wanted to see whether Musk 
was interested in buying the factory and 
needed to keep it quiet to prevent media 
attention from scuttling a deal. At the 
time, the car industry was in the process 
of retrenching after the economic melt¬ 
down of 2008. GM had already pulled out 
of the plant after declaring bankruptcy in 
2009, and Toyota planned to stop produc¬ 
tion in less than a month. There weren't 
too many people interested in buying a 
200-acre white elephant of a car fac¬ 


tory, so Toyoda opened the door for Musk. 

On his first visit to Nummi, Musk donned 
a hard hat, a bluejacket, and plastic safety 
goggles and acted as inconspicuous as pos¬ 
sible in the hopes of not being recognized. As 
a Nummi plant manager led him discreetly 
through the factory, he gawked at the mas¬ 
sive scale of the place and tried to suppress 
his excitement. Hundreds of Toyota Corollas 
and Tacoma trucks rolled down the assembly 
lines. Thousands of people buzzed about. It 
was everything he had dreamed of for Tesla. 
He offered what he had budgeted for a more 
modest factory: $42 million. A month later, 
to his astonishment, the offer was accepted. 

Now, on his second visit to the plant—his 
first as its owner—Musk is trying to get his 


TO BUILD THE NEW 



TESLA 


bearings. Just five weeks earlier, Tesla had 
gone public, netting $238 million and mak¬ 
ing it the first American car company to com¬ 
plete an initial public offering since Ford in 
1956. As a result, the company has access to 
more than $700 million, a significant por¬ 
tion of which will go toward retrofitting the 
facility. It's a daunting task. Musk walks past 
row after row of motionless robotic drills. A 
multiton crane stands idle beside a 60-foot- 
tall steel press. The ceiling soars high over¬ 
head, making even the press look somehow 
small. For a moment, Musk appears over¬ 
whelmed by what he's gotten himself into. 

“Holy crap, this place is big," he says, but 
then he flashes a smile. “It's perfect." 
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M O D E L S MUSK NEEDED TO BUY A FACTORY. 


just three years ago, Tesla Motors 
was in big trouble. The company's inaugu¬ 
ral product—the $109,000 Tesla Roadster— 
was due to begin production in September 
2007, but an internal audit done over the 
summer revealed that the cost to actually 
build the car had climbed to $140,000. It 
was a money-loser before a single unit had 
been delivered. 

Musk was the lead investor but wasn't 
running the company then, and he was 
taken aback by the state of affairs. He'd been 
led to believe that manufacturing the car 
would cost $65,000 and decided to inves¬ 
tigate the discrepancy himself. He visited 
the body panel fabricator in England and 
discovered that the facility didn't have the 
right tools to do the job. The car wasn't just 
too expensive—as things stood, it couldn't 
even be built. 

At this point, Musk and other investors 
had sunk nearly $100 million into the com¬ 
pany and didn't have a single car to show 
for it. Martin Eberhard, CEO at the time 
and one of Tesla's founders, was demoted 
and in a matter of months left the company. 
Michael Marks, an investor and former head 
of electronics maker Flextronics, stepped 
in as interim CEO. 


Marks immediately drew up a list of road¬ 
blocks standing in the way of the car being 
built. The transmission didn't work, the air- 
conditioning didn't work, the quality of the 
seats was unreliable—the list kept going. 
The situation, Marks wrote in an email, was 
“a lot scarier and [more] pressing than — 

I thought." All work on the Roadster 
was put on hold—the company, Musk 
says, was in a “near-fatal financial sit¬ 
uation." He had boasted that Silicon 
Valley smarts could beat hidebound 
old Detroit at its own game. Now that 
wasn't looking so easy. 

At the end of 2007, Musk decided 
to put another $20 million into Tesla. 

He wasn't ready to concede defeat, 
because for him there was more at stake 
than just creating a viable company. 

The combustion engine had made the — 
world dependent on oil, resulting in climate 
change, massive transfers of wealth to oil- 
producing countries, and heightened geopo¬ 
litical tensions. Musk believed that the auto 
industry had too much financial and psychic 
investment in the engine to admit that the 
19th-century technology had outlived its use¬ 
fulness. Tesla, however, could jump-start the 
electric car era and help solve the problem. 


The impact of switching to electrics 
would be transformative, Musk believed. 
With the combustion engine, we've been 
largely stuck with oilto produce fuel for 
transportation. Electricity, on the other 
hand, can be produced in many ways—by 



The sleek, roomy interior of Tesla's Model S. 


a coal-powered plant, a nuclear reactor, a 
hydroelectric generator, a wind farm, or a 
solar array. In a world dominated by electric 
cars, all these power-producing technologies 
would be spurred to compete, encouraging 
innovation. What's more, an electric engine 
is inherently more efficient than a combus¬ 
tion engine: One gallon of gasoline could be 
used to generate enough electricity to power 










The Tesla Effect Although it may be a tiny startup, Tesla Motors has 
energized the auto industry. Here’s how the company has influenced 


carmakers and suppliers worldwide. —Allison Davis 



Atieva 

The electric-car 
battery startup was 
founded in 2007 
by former Tesla VP 
Bernard Tse. 
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GM 

In 2007, GM vice 
chair Bob Lutz 
credited Tesla with 
helping to get the 
corporate green 
light for the Chevy 
Volt, which hits 
showrooms later 
this year. 
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Freightliner 

The US truckmaker 
(owned by Daimler) 
purchased Tesla’s 
battery technol¬ 
ogy in 2010 to use in 
a fleet of commer¬ 
cial hybrid electric 
trucks. 



an electric vehicle for hundreds of miles. 

Despite the manufacturing challenges, 
Tesla's engineers had successfully designed 
a durable and powerful battery pack using 
lithium-ion laptop cells. It was no easy task. 
Lithium-ion batteries can explode if over¬ 
heated, so the team came up with an inno¬ 
vative cooling system that circulates water 
and antifreeze in sealed tubes throughout 
the battery array. They installed sensors that 
would disconnect the battery within milli¬ 
seconds in the event of a crash or if smoke, 
humidity, or water entered the pack. At 
the same time, it provided 200 kilowatts 
of juice—enough to let the 288-horsepower 
motor rocket the Roadster from 0 to 60 in 
less than four seconds. 

The auto industry began to take notice of 
the little startup with the big ideas. In Jan¬ 


Daimler 

Tesla made a deal in 
2009 to supply bat¬ 
tery packs for the 
electric version of the 
German automaker’s 
Smart. Daimler has 
also invested $50 
million in Tesla. 


The world’s largest 
carmaker has part¬ 
nered with Tesla to 
build electric RAV4s 
at Tesla’s plant in Fre¬ 
mont, California—a 
facility that Tesla pur¬ 
chased from Toyota. 
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Volkswagen 

Germany’s biggest 
automaker hired 
Tesla cofounder Mar¬ 
tin Eberhard in 2010 
to lead its battery lab. 



sible." That same year, Daimler unveiled 
plans to develop an electric version of its 
Smart car. Suddenly, the major carmak¬ 
ers were moving into electrics so fast that 
Tesla risked being left behind by the wave 
it had generated. 

Musk tried to accelerate the rollout of 


One option was to try to ride the elec¬ 
tric wave by selling battery packs to the 
larger manufacturers. The income could 
keep Tesla alive long enough to eventually 
compete head-to-head. After all, electric 
vehicles were going to need batteries, and 
Musk was convinced that Tesla had the best 
power packs. Of course, most manufactur¬ 
ers weren't inclined to make a huge bet on 
a struggling startup. 

Still, Musk tried. In September 2007, he 
flew to Stuttgart, Germany, and met with a 
group of Daimler executives, who listened 
skeptically as Musk told them how great his 
technology was. They weren't sold. 

But two months later Musk got an email 
from Herbert Kohler, Daimler's head of 
advanced engineering, saying that he and 
some other Daimler execs would be in Cali¬ 


ALTe 

Founded by three ex- 
Tesla execs in 2008, 
this company gives 
old gas-guzzlers EV 
makeovers. 



uary 2007, GM unveiled a prototype elec¬ 
tric vehicle called the Chevrolet Volt. In an 
interview with Newsweek, Bob Lutz, then 
GM's vice chair, said, "If some Silicon Val¬ 
ley startup can solve this equation, no one 
is going to tell me anymore that it's unfea- 


the Roadster by hiring Ze'ev Drori, a no- 
nonsense former Israeli paratrooper and 
microchip executive, to take over as CEO. 
While Drori focused on solving the Road¬ 
ster's problems, Musk started to think about 
ways to bring in more income. 


fornia in six weeks and would be willing to 
look at Tesla's technology. 

It was all Musk needed. He immediately 
called JB Straubel, Tesla's CTO. 

"We need to make an electric Smart car 
in six weeks,'' Musk said. "Can you do it?" 
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Wrightspeed 

Tesla cofounder Ian 
Wright started this 
electric vehicle tech¬ 
nology company 
in 2005. Its high- 
performance car, the 
XI, lapped Tesla’s 
Roadster in a 2010 
test race. 




Straubel pointed out that it would mean 
he'd have to pull engineers off the Roadster 
at a time when they were still desperately 
trying to solve production problems. It was 
a tough call, but Musk believed that if they 
could prove themselves to Daimler, they 
could win a valuable contract. In addition 
to the much-needed cash, it would validate 
Tesla in the eyes of the world. They had to try. 

Straubel had another question: Where 
was he supposed to get a regular, gas- 
powered Smart car to retrofit? At the time, 
Daimler didn't sell Smarts in the US. 

With a bit of research, he discovered that 
the cars were sold in Mexico. He made a few 
calls and located a dealership in Tijuana 
with stock on hand. He hurriedly decided 
to send someone to fetch a car. A Tesla engi¬ 
neer suggested a friend who was fluent in 
Spanish, and, after a quick call, the guy 
agreed to make the trip south. 

Straubel walked over to the finance 
department. "I need $20,000 in cash in a 
bag right now," he said. "We're sending 
someone to Tijuana to buy a Smart car." 


The finance person noted that a lot could 
go wrong with that scenario but got Straubel 
the money. Three days later, the engineer's 
buddy showed up at Tesla headquarters 
with a brand-new Smart car. 

Straubel and his team removed the 
83-horsepower gas engine and set to work 
building a custom battery pack that would 
fit in the tiny car's engine compartment. 
Next, they refashioned a Roadster motor 
to power it. When they got too tired, they 
napped underneath a staircase, but the 
pounding of feet overhead made it hard to 
stay asleep for long. 

Finally, at one o'clock in the morning, 
five and a half weeks after setting to work, 
the reengineered Smart was fully assem¬ 
bled. Straubel got in the driver's seat and 
switched on the power. He goosed the accel¬ 
erator and rocketed out of the garage and 
into the parking lot. When Straubel floored 
it, the front wheels lifted off the ground and 
the back tires left marks on the asphalt. 

Straubel called Musk and told him the car 
was ready for the Germans. 


HE DAIMLER EXECUTIVES sat down 
in Tesla's conference room midmorning 
on January 16, 2008. Musk walked them 
through a PowerPoint presentation that 
explained the advantages of the Roadster's 
technology. Kohler wasn't impressed. He 
wasn't here to talk about a flashy, limited- 
run show car. He wanted to know if Tesla 
could mass-produce battery packs quickly 
for the Smart. His frosty demeanor indicated 
that, in his opinion, it didn't seem likely. 

"We've actually got something to show 
you," Musk said and asked the Daimler 
execs to follow him. 

Kohler spotted the shiny new Smart sit¬ 
ting in the middle of the garage and didn't 
smile. It might have seemed like a gimmick 
at first—Musk managed to get a Smart into 
the US. Big deal. 

"It's electric," Musk said. 

"What do you mean?" Kohler asked. 

"We put in a Tesla battery and motor." 

Kohler examined the car. Straubel had 
been careful not to alter its shape or inte¬ 
rior, so it was impossible to tell that it had 
been modified. 

Kohler got behind the wheel and Musk 
hopped in the passenger seat. When the 
German stepped on the accelerator, the car 
bolted out of the garage and disappeared. 
Straubel waited nervously with the other 
Daimler executives. After 15 minutes, the 
Smart tore back into the garage. Straubel 
noticed that the normally taciturn Kohler 
was trying hard not to smile. 

"Let's explore a partnership," Kohler 
told Musk. 

over the course of 2008, Tesla solved 
the production problems on the Roadster 
and, one by one, the cars started to hit the 
streets. The reviews were glowing. Car and 
Driver called it a "revelation" and Motor 
Trend gushed, | continued on page 176 




























TESTED & RATED 



Here’s our road test 
of four E Vs you 
can drive this year. 
Plus we preview 
13 other models 
coming soon. 


consider the electric car res¬ 
urrected. By the end of the year there 
will be at least three (possibly four) E Vs 
arriving in dealer showrooms. We aren’t 
talking Prius-type hybrids—these cars 
are driven by batteries, and instead of 
going to the pump you plug them into the 
wall (preferably a 220-volt line like your 
dryer uses). The good news about these 
vehicles: They have almost no emissions, 
and their C0 2 footprints are drastically 
reduced compared with their internal- 
combustion brethren. And they’re real 
cars you can live with—all the usual fea¬ 
tures (plus some unusual ones), roomy, 
highway capable. In fact, electric motors 
produce lots of torque, so even those with 
feeble horsepower can be quick off the 
line. The bad news: All batteries eventu¬ 
ally go dead, and most of these cars peter 
out after 100 miles or so, making them 
better commuters than road trippers. 
And EVs are expensive. Even after the 
$7,500 federal tax credit, cars with cords 
are far pricier than equivalent gasoline 
burners. Here’s a rundown of our behind- 
the-wheel testing. —Chuck Squatriglia 













CHEVROLET VOLT 



SPECS 


PRICE 

$41,000 

($33,500 after the 
federal EV tax credit) 

RANGE 

40 miles (battery only) 
Unlimited (gas assist) 

OUTLET COMPATIBILITY 

110, 220 (preferred) 

HORSEPOWER 

150 

0-60 

8-9 seconds 

WHERE YOU CAN GET IT 

California, Connecti¬ 
cut, Michigan, New 
Jersey, New York, 
Texas, and Washing¬ 
ton, DC, through 2011; 
nationwide in 2012 


BEING ABLE TO DRIVE ONLY 

100 miles seems just plain 
un-American—at least to GM. The 
auto giant’s solution; Wedge in 
a gas engine as well. 

That’s not to say the Volt isn’t 
an EV. AII150horsesareproduced 
by electricity. The twist is that 
when the battery runs out of juice 
after 40 miles or so, the onboard 
1.4-liter gas engine—GM calls it a 
“range extender”—kicks in. But it 
doesn’tdrivethe wheels; itdrives 
a generator that sends electricity 
directly to the motor. The system 
means you can, say, drive the Volt 
cross-country. GM won’t comment 
on miles per gallon, but it’s safe 
to say you’ll best your neighbor’s 
Prius(and if you drive 40 miles or 
less on a single charge—which will 
easily cover many commutes— 
you won’t use any gas at all). 

Like all the cars here, accelera¬ 
tion is snappy. The Volt offers the 
torque of a V6 when you first hit 
the accelerator, then performs like 
a typical compact once you’re up 
to cruising speed. The handling is 
nimble, thanks to the 400-pound 
liquid-cooled battery running 
down the middle of the car—all that 
mass down low boosts stability. 

The interior is shockingly nice, 
especially if you’re used to often- 
lackluster Chevys. There’s a wealth 
of standard features like naviga¬ 
tion, along with two color LCDs 
that provide oodles of info, from 
speed and charge level to real¬ 
time data on driving efficiency. 

The biggest downside: price. 

At $41,000, the Volt is one of the 
priciest cars in Chevrolet’s fleet. 
Luckily, GM understands this and 
will lease the car starting at $350 
a month. More than, say, a Honda 
Accord, but not by a ton. 


ARS 

^■2010 


WIRED As much range as any car. 
Good torque. Terrific interior. 
Three words: crystal red metallic. 
TIRED $41,000 for a Chevy? Still 
uses gas (sigh), which may dis¬ 
qualify it from EV tax credits in 
some states (like California). 






























NISSAN LEAF 


PREDICTION: THE NISSAN LEAF 

will quickly become the best¬ 
selling EV on the road. We’d like 
to say that’s due to a combina¬ 
tion of great features, but really 
it’s based solely on price. The 
Leaf is the EV that comes clos¬ 
est to being affordable, with a 
list price of $32,780 before the 
tax credit. 

What does that stack of cash 
get you? A nicely appointed five- 
door, five-passenger compact- 
equivalent to, say, a Honda Civic 
or Toyota Corolla. But it’s electric, 
so it’s fairly torquey—the measly 
107-horsepower motor hustles 
like it’s got double the ponies up 
to 40 mph. The ride is soft but 
surprisingly sure-footed thanks 


to a 600-pound air-cooled bat¬ 
tery under the floorboard. You 
will not, however, mistake the 
Leaf for a Nissan 370Z. 

The battery is good for around 
100 miles, but Nissan says you’ll 
experience “a range of ranges.” 
Drive like Formula 1 ace Sebas¬ 
tian Vettel and you might see 
as little as 62. Tool around 
like a church lady and you could 
get over 100. 

But don’t worry about getting 
stranded without juice. The Leaf 
provides a staggering amount 
of info about how much power 
you’ve used, how much far¬ 
ther you can go, and how much 
charge is left in the 24-kilowatt- 
hour battery. When you’ve got 


about 16 miles left, an idiot light 
comes on and a governor cuts 
your top speed to save power. 
And the navigation system (stan¬ 
dard) will list as many as 1,000 
charging stations within 100 
miles of your location—if and 
when we ever get that many. 

WIRED LCD dashboard offers 
more info than an Excel spread¬ 
sheet. The only car here capa¬ 
ble of “DC fast charging” (up 
to 500 volts), so theoretically 
you can power up in just 30 
minutes. Uber-aerodynamic 
body helps maximize range. 
TIRED Ober-aerodynamic body 
helps maximize dorkiness. 
Cramped backseat. 



SPECS 


PRICE 

$32,780 ($25,280 after 
tax credit) 


RANGE 

100 miles 


OUTLET COMPATIBILITY 

110, 220 (preferred), 
500V DC fast charging 


HORSEPOWER 

107 


0-60 

about 10 seconds 


WHERE YOU CAN GET IT 

Arizona, California, 
Oregon, Tennessee, 
and Washington in 
December. Hawaii 
and Texas in January; 
nationwide by the 
end of 2011. 


















SPECS 

PRICE (BASE) 

$109,000 ($101,500 
after tax credit) 


RANGE 

245 miles 


TESLA ROADSTER 2.5 


OUTLET COMPATIBILITY 

110, 220 (preferred) 


HORSEPOWER 

288 


0-60 

3.9 seconds (3.7 with 
Sport package) 


WHERE YOU CAN GET IT 

Nationwide 



AS EVERYONE ELSE SCRAMBLES 

to bring their all-new EVs to 
market, Tesla Motors is on the 
fourth version of its pioneer¬ 
ing Roadster. Tesla brags about 
being more Silicon Valley than 
Detroit, which explains why this 
iteration is called Roadster 2.5. 

The update includes a sleeker 
front end, fancier wheels, and 
significant interior improve¬ 
ments, like truly comfortable 
seats and a navigation screen 
you can actually see. Under its 
carbon-fiber skin though, the 
car is essentially the same as its 
predecessor. 

On the road, this car is a joy 
to drive, with wicked accelera¬ 
tion and handling that borders 
on telepathic. It’s especially fun 
with the $19,500 Sport package. 


The extra briefcase of cash buys 
adjustable suspension, stickier 
tires, and acceleration boosted 
to the point where it can beat a 
Porsche 911 GT3 (at least until 
you hitthe Roadster’stopspeed 
of 125 mph). 

Thankfully, you’ll have 
the range to match the per¬ 
formance. The massive 
56-kilowatt-hour lithium-ion 
pack is good for 245 miles. 
(You’ll get less when push¬ 
ing the Roadster hard in Sport 
mode.) When you finally do 
plug into a 220-volt line, you’ll 
be good to go in 3.5 hours. 

You can use 110 in a pinch, but 
you’ll wait a lot longer. 

The interior is famously snug— 
it can be tricky to get in and out. 
Once you’re seated, however, 


it’s quite comfortable, and for 
an extra $11,700 you can get the 
cabin slathered in leather and 
polished carbon fiber. 

The Roadster remains the 
benchmark for EV range and 
performance, butitcomesata 
price. The souped-up, tricked- 
out model we drove topped 
$159,195. That’s more than 
enough to get a Porsche 911GT3. 
Or an Audi R8. Or... well, you 
get the point. 

WIRED Awesome accelera¬ 
tion. Amazing range. Awesome 
acceleration. Sharp handling. 
Awesome acceleration. Sleek. 
TIRED Awesomely expensive. 
Seats only two. Tiny interior- 
climbing in and out requires the 
agility of a Russian gymnast. 
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CODA AUTOMOTIVE CODA 



SPECS 

PRICE 

TBA 


RANGE 

90-120 miles 


OUTLET COMPATIBILITY 

110, 220 (preferred) 


HORSEPOWER 

134 


DESIGNING AND BUILDING A CAR 

from scratch takes loads of time 
and piles of money. Coda Auto¬ 
motive didn’t have either. So 
the Southern California startup 
focused on making a custom 
battery—figuring power would 
be the key to electric success— 
and went shopping for almost 
everything else. 

It got a chassis from Mitsubi¬ 
shi, then tapped Porsche Design 
to help restyle what started out 
as the Saibao, a Chinese-made 
sedan. It raided the parts bins 
of the standard Detroit suppli¬ 
ers and leased an assembly line 
at Hafei Automobile in China 
to put everything together. 
Nearly finished cars are shipped 
to Southern California, where 


Coda installs the battery and 
electric drivetrain. (The entire 
process is similar to how Tesla 
Motors has been manufacturing 
its Roadster.) 

The result is the Coda, an elec¬ 
tric sedan with the performance 
and looks of pretty much any 
standard compact car on the 
road. It isn’t sexy. Some might 
even say it isn’t attractive. But 
Coda Automotive never aspired 
to build anything more than a 
comfortable, reliable electric 
car people could use every day. 
At that, it seems to have suc¬ 
ceeded. The company didn’t 
have a production model for us 
to drive, but we spent some time 
with a prototype early in the 
vehicle’s development. If that 


car was any indication, everyone 
who’s driven a low-end Japa¬ 
nese compact should feel right 
at home in a Coda. 

Coda Automotive will offer the 
car only in California to start 
and expects to make it available 
in December. Although the com¬ 
pany says that it “will be look¬ 
ing at other markets,” it has no 
immediate plans to sell the 
Coda elsewhere. 

WIRED Should be relatively 
inexpensive. Judging by the 
prototype, it will be perfectly 
functional. TIRED We couldn’t 
get a production model for test¬ 
ing, which may indicate that 
it won’t be ready this year. 
Sedate styling. California-only. 


0-60 

10-11 seconds 


WHERE YOU CAN GET IT 

California (hopefully) 



iPadExtra:Toclimb 

inside these hot 
electric cars, down¬ 
load wired from 
the iTunes Store. 



///////////////////////////////////////^^^^ 

chuck squatriglia (chuck_squatriglia@wired.com) is the editor of Wired.com'sAutopiablog. 
































Think the gas assist in 
the Volt is a cheat? Don’t 
like the look of the Leaf 
and can’t afford a Tesla? 
Don’t worry. More 
choices are (silently) 
rolling over the horizon. 
Here’s a preview. 


2011 



FISKER AUTOMOTIVE KARMA Henrik Fisker’s pricey 

luxury sedan takes EVs uptown. With 403 horse¬ 
power and more torque than a Ferrari (or a Bugatti 
Veyron, for that matter), the Karma will be as quick 
as it is gorgeous. With a setup similar to Chevy’s 
Volt, the battery will run for 50 miles before a gas- 
assist engine kicks in to keep the juice flowing. 



FORD FOCUS ELECTRIC The slick Euro-inspired 

Focus sedan mostly just swaps the engine and fuel 
tank of the gas model for a motor and lithium-ion 
battery with a range of 100 miles. Ford won’t say 
more, but if the excellent Fusion Hybrid and Transit 
Connect Electric delivery van are any indication, 
the Focus EV should be a real contender. 

MITSUBISHI l-MIEV After teasing us for more than 
two years, Mitsubishi finally brings its electric kei 
car to America. Japan gets by on a paltry 64 horse¬ 
power and 80 to 100 miles of range, but Mitsubishi 
says the i-MiEV headed to the States will be “struc¬ 
turally different,” with an “enhanced” drivetrain—in 
other words, bigger and, hopefully, more powerful. 

THINK CITY The Norwegian urban commuter 
comes to America by way of Indiana, where the US- 
spec model is being built. The two-seater is good 
for 100 miles per charge, but with a top speed of 70, 
it’s best suited to city life (hence the name). A few 
lucky cities will see the Think at the end of this year, 
but most of us will have to wait until 2011. 

2012 

AUDI E-TRON Watch out, Tesla. That’s an e-tron 
coming up in your mirror. If the production model 
is anything like the spectacular concept car- 
four motors, 313 horsepower, and supercar-like 
acceleration—the e-tron could overtake the 
Roadster as the definitive e-sports car. 


SOON 


FIAT 500 EV Europe’s 

coolest retro ride goes elec¬ 
tric with some help from 
Chrysler. How fast and 
how far it’ll go is anyone’s 
guess—to date the specs are 
a closely guarded secret. 

HONDAEV Japan’s second-largest automaker still 
thinks hydrogen will win in the end, but in the 
meantime the company is jumping on the battery 
bandwagon with an electric "commuter vehicle” 
(read: small car). Honda isn’t revealing any specs 
but says that prototypes are expected to hit Cali¬ 
fornia roads this year. 

SMART FORTWO ELECTRIC DRIVE Smart is already 

beta-testing 250 prototypes built with Tesla batter¬ 
ies. It isn’t releasing any info about the car that will 
eventually reach showrooms, but it will likely feature 
a Daimler power train with better range than the 
prototypes and a motor with more oomph. Good 
thing—the prototypes are as slow as they are small. 

TESLA MOTORS MODELS Having proven the viabil¬ 
ity and desirability of EVs with the Roadster, Tesla 
will make a move toward the mainstream with this 
gorgeous $50,000 sedan, wired drove the proto¬ 
type a few miles around Los Angeles and found 
the electric acceleration zippy and fun. The interior 
boasts a 17-inch touchscreen on the center console, 
which displays stereo, climate, navigation, and 
battery information. 

TOYOTA RAV4EV Toyota goes back to the future to 
reprise the iconic electric SUV it built in limited num¬ 
bers from 1997 to 2003. EV advocates still sing its 
praises, and many of the original models continue to 
rack up miles. It was so good that Toyota could have 
brought it back as is, but the company is working 
with Tesla to develop an improved drivetrain. 

2013 AND BEYOND 

FISKER AUTOMOTIVE PROJECT NINA Thisone san 

utter mystery, because all Fisker will say is that the 
car will be about the size of a BMW 3 Series. No one’s 
seen the vehicle, but that didn’t keep Uncle Sam 
from loaning the company $528.7 million to build it. 

MERCEDES-BENZ SLS AM6 “GULLWING” E-CELL 

The key things to know about 
this electric supercar: 525 
horsepower, zero to 60 in four 
seconds, and a huge 48-kilowatt- 
hour battery. Former Formula 1 
star David Coulthard after driv¬ 
ing a prototype: “You will not 
believe the performance.” 

I VOLKSWAGEN The Germans are late to the EV 
game, but VW is going all out with a prediction that 
it will sell 300,000 electric vehicles per year by 
2018. First we’ll see either the adorable E-Up city 
car or an electric Golf. VW is so serious about cars 
with cords that it hired Tesla Motors cofounder Mar¬ 
tin Eberhard to lead its battery lab. 














The 



Book 

Facebook 

Sex! Hackers! Embellishment! 
How Hollywood turned a dorm-room 
startup into a big-screen epic. 


by SCOTT BROW! 
illustrations by MARTIN ANS I 



till 


MARK ZUCKERBERG IS MANY THINGS, 

not least a student of the classics. He 
reads Latin and ancient Greek, and his 
personal motto is said to be Forsan et 
haec olim meminisse iuvabit, or, loosely 
translated, “Maybe one day we'll look 
back on all this shit and laugh." Lately, 
though, he's probably meditating on another Latin phrase: annus 
horribilis. Because it's been one lousy year for the 26-year-old 
CEO, despite (and also because of) the success of his dormitory- 
born company, Facebook, aka the most trafficked social-network¬ 
ing site on earth. His squirrely media appearances have been 
called Nixonian, his hoodie choices have been savagely and pub¬ 
licly critiqued. His occasionally Orwellian quotes have been obses- 


MARK 

The site’s live. 

EDUARDO 

You know what? 
Let’s go get a drink 
and celebrate. 

(PAUSE) 

Mark? 

(BEAT) 

Are you praying? 



























sively parsed. He's even been stalked by a Gawker paparazzo. 

He might as well get used to it. When the movie based on his 
college exploits and Silicon Valley conquests hits screens this fall, 
he'll become the first tech nerd to be granted Hollywood celeb¬ 
rity. But then, that's what happens when Tinseltown turns your 
life into film, your callow college years into fable, and your billion- 
dollar company into a metaphor for American ambition and the 
inherent loneliness that lurks just beneath its dark-blue interface. 

In early October, with much fanfare and an eye on the Oscars, 
Sony Pictures is releasing The Social Network, its liberally dra¬ 
matized, completely unauthorized, 
and (its makers hasten to add) thor¬ 
oughly researched Facebook origin 
story. In this telling, Zuckerberg 
(played by 27-year-old Jesse Eisen- 
berg) is no mere code monkey with a 
fondness for dead languages and flip- 
flops. He's a tragic archetype right 
out of Sinclair Lewis: the driven, 
wounded trickster-genius accused 
of stealing a million-dollar idea and 
throwing his friends under the bus, 
all in an attempt to summit the American dream. The filmmakers— 
Hollywood A-listers, all—can't be accused of thinking small. Justin 
Timberlake, who plays Mephistophelean Napster cofounder and 
Facebook partner Sean Parker, calls the story arc “very Greek." 
Screenwriter Aaron Sorkin, creator of The West Wing and A Few 
Good Men, compares his version of Zuckerberg to Shakespeare's 
Richard III, saying of his protagonist, “Give him a hunchback and 
a clubfoot and you're pretty close." As for the film's acclaimed 
director, David Fincher: He jokes that he's made “the Citizen Kane 
of John Hughes movies." 

The Fight Club auteur may jest, but his Kane comparison isn't 
far off. Like William Randolph Hearst—Orson Welles' inspira¬ 
tion—Zuckerberg is the most recognized and recognizable figure 
in his era's new media, and Facebook is as vital to mainstream cul¬ 
ture as Hearst's publishing empire once was. Like Hearst, there's a 
tang of the ruthless and untoward about Zuckerberg. Like Hearst, 
he has a talent for pissing people off. And it doesn’t hurt that he's 
an absurdly young, grotesquely wealthy Harvard dropout. That's 
why Silicon Valley's first true—or rather “truthful," in Fincher's 
distinction—Zeitgeist film isn't Linux: Revenge of the Fallen. (The 
news of a possible Google flick, no doubt inspired by The Social 
Network, generated little heat, probably because the company's 
motto is “Don't be evil.") With Facebook, there's just enough moral 
ambiguity, blended with just enough brand recognition, to attract 
Hollywood's attention. 

For Silicon Valley, The Social Network ends decades of celluloid 
neglect. Oh sure, moviemakers love hackers, the same way they 
love Magical Black Men and Rapping Grannies. Fictional tech- 
heads always come in handy whenever the hero needs to pop open 
a locked door or drain a bank account; they roll their eyes at nOObs 
and proudly display Boba Fett figurines on their desks. But silicon 
minstrelsy doesn't confer much respect: Until The Social Network, 
the computer business has been denied a mainstream 
biopic or a resonating social drama. (Even the titanic 
Gates-Jobs struggle for the soul of the PC, the Valley's □ □ 



* 
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very own Cain and Abel tale, warranted nothing more than a TNT 
Original.) Hackers have Hackers and WarGames and Sneakers, 
but they've never had their very own Wall Street: an empurpled, 
self-important, this-is-our-moment movie that makes splashy 
myth out of quotidian reality—where everybody looks sexy- 
tormented in the bargain. 

Ironically, for all the prerelease rumblings about a Facebook 
movie (and this film has garnered far more than its fair tonnage of 
rumblings, practically confirming its currency), Facebook as we 
know it today barely makes an appearance in The Social Network. 
“From a plot standpoint, you could've told the same story about 
the invention of a really good toaster," Sorkin says. “The fact that 
it's Facebook just makes it ironic—that the world's most successful 
social-networking device was the work of a socially awkward guy." 

For the studio marketers, Facebook's popularity and visibil¬ 
ity are presumably helpful. But for the filmmakers, Zuckerberg 
was the draw. Like Facebook itself, the unreadable public Zuck is 
a fascinatingly content-free platform, a cipher that avid minds 
can't help but fill with their own interests and obsessions. “I'm 
not gunning for Mark in any way," Sorkin says. “I'm not blind to 
his jerky qualities. I wrote all about them. But if anything, I'm 
more apt to identify with him... We all get called losers." Fincher, 
whose umber oeuvre ( Se7en, Zodiac, The Curious Case of Benjamin 
Button) hardly feels compatible with the story of a tech startup, 
is similarly taken with Zuckerberg—though he seems to admire 
the guy's stones more than his vulnerabilities. “I know what it is 
to want to do it your own way. I sort of know what that anger is. I 
have nothing but respect for him. I look at him and go, you did it. 
You fuckin' did it." But which Zuckerberg are these guys address¬ 
ing, exactly? The poker-faced Valley whiz kid? Or their own cre¬ 
ation—Citizen Zuck? Soon, it may not really matter. If early buzz 
on the film is any indication of potential impact, The Social Net¬ 
work could be widely regarded as the definitive por¬ 
trait of Zuckerberg. Myth is about to overwrite reality, 
□ whether the man in question Accepts or Ignores it. 


COMPUTER GUYS HAVE NEVER HAD A THIS-IS- 
OUR-MOMENT MOVIE THAT MAKES A SPLASHY 

MYTH OUT OF QUOTIDIAN REALITY-WHERE 
EVERYONE LOOKS SEXY-TORMENTED IN THE BARGAIN. 





























III! 


MARK 

A guy who makes 

a really nice chair BEN mezrich HAD A PROBLEM. 

doesn t owe money What will the next best-selling Ben Mez- 

to everyone who’s . 7 7 7 7 , 01 7 7 7 . 

ever built a chair. nc ^ b°°kbe about ?he wondered, lazing 

in his palatial Back Bay lair. Suddenly, 

the phone rang. It was Destiny calling. 

“Hello/' said a mysterious voice. “I'm the wronged, forgotten 
cofounder of Facebook, and I want to tell my story.” 

OK, so that's not exactly how the seeds of what would become 
The Social Network first took root in the winter of 2008. But some¬ 
times, telling a story with literal precision isn't the point: The 
factual record can take you only so far, and then deeper, truthier 
truths must be allowed to suffuse the interstices. This seems to 
be the journalistic philosophy of Mezrich, an author of thrillers 
turned chronicler of real-life nerd adventures. Mezrich is most 
famous for Bringing Down the House, a dramatic tale of wily MIT 
math freaks using advanced card-counting techniques to milk 
Las Vegas blackjack tables for millions. (An excerpt appeared in 
wired in 2002.) The story was optioned and eventually used as 
the basis for the movie 21. A public fact-checking ensued, and Mez¬ 
rich readily admitted he'd enhanced his account with composite 
characters and reimagined scenes. Despite these concessions, he 
also maintained the book is a “99.9 percent true story.'' 

Since Bunging Down the House, Mezrich's potboiler 
writing style and nonchalant attitude toward verisimili¬ 


tude have earned him a slew of critics, Facebook now among them. 
The company publicly derided him as the Jackie Collins of Silicon 
Valley when Mezrich published The Accidental Billionaires: The 
Founding of Facebook. A Tale of Sex, Money, Genius, and Betrayal— 
the germ cell for The Social Network. Like Bringing Down the House, 
many of its individual facts are hotly contested. But one thing he's 
sure of, according to Mezrich: “Facebook is scared of the movie, 
scared of the story I told.'' 

That story originated with Eduardo Saverin, who contacted Mez¬ 
rich in 2008 through a friend. He said he was the cofounder of Face- 
book, its former CFO and the original investor. He claimed he'd been 
betrayed by Zuckerberg, screwed out of millions by a guy he thought 
was his friend—a fellow nerd who'd shared his (rather earthbound) 
dreams of being popular, gaining entry to selective social clubs, and, 
of course, getting laid. “Eduardo was an angry kid at the time,'' Mez¬ 
rich says. “He'd been expunged from the story of Facebook. I built a 
relationship with him over a couple of months.'' Saverin was already 
suing Zuckerberg, but he also seemed to want his side of the story 
told, and Mezrich wanted very much to tell it. He invited Saverin and 
his friends to the Vegas premiere of 21, hoping the full red-carpet 
treatment would keep him talking. It did—to a point. “I was close to 
a draft when Eduardo freaked out,'' Mezrich says. “Mark 
found out he was talking to me and made it part of the 
settlement that Eduardo couldn't speak to me again.” 




Tin 















(Saverin wound up with a reported 
5 percent of the company, worth 
roughly $600 million. He didn't 
respond to an interview request.) 

Around the same time, twin 
brothers and Harvard alums Tyler 
and Cameron Winklevoss, along 
with their college friend and for¬ 
mer business partner Divya Nar- 
endra, were also in the process 
of suing Zuckerberg for intellec¬ 
tual property theft. The twins had 
hired Zuckerberg in his sopho¬ 
more year to code a social-net¬ 
working site; he'd agreed to do 
it but never finished the work 
and launched his own competing 
site—then called Thefacebook— 
a few months later. Court records 
also brought to light a personal 
blog Zuckerberg had kept his 
sophomore year at Harvard. In 
one beery entry, he called a girl 
who dumped him a "bitch''—and 
then carried out a devilish hack, 
inviting readers to follow along. 
The result was the Facemash, a 
makeshift hot-or-not game fueled 
by photos plundered from univer¬ 
sity databases. The irresistibly 
cruel little time-waster went viral 
across Harvard's networks, mak¬ 
ing Zuckerberg a campus celeb¬ 
rity. (Its success was why the 
Winklevosses hired him.) 


Who’s Who in 
The Social Network 



NAME: Mark 
Zuckerberg 
status: Awkward 
curly-haired 
Facebook CEO 
has built a fortune 
around being a 
baby-faced nerd. 



name: Eduardo 
Saverin 

status: Zuck’s for¬ 
mer best friend 
becomes Face- 
book’s CFO, is 
then shocked 
when he’s asked 
to step down 
for Sean Parker. 


PLAYED BY: JeSSe 

Eisenberg 
status: Awkward, 
curly-haired inde¬ 
pendent film star 
has built a career 
around playing 
baby-faced nerds. 



PLAYED BY: 

Andrew Garfield 
status: British 
thespian plays 
Saverin, is then 
shocked when 
he’s asked to 
step in for Tobey 
Maguire in the 
next Spider-Man. 


name: Sean Parker 
status: Former 
Facebook presi¬ 
dent and Napster 
cofounder is best 
remembered for 
ripping music off 
the Internet. 


name: Tyler 
and Cameron 
Winklevoss 
status: Chiseled 
twin brothers 
manage to litigate 
their way to a 
fortune ($65 mil¬ 
lion, but who’s 
counting?). 





PLAYED BY: Justin 
Timberlake 
status: Pop singer 
is best remem¬ 
bered for ripping 
Janet Jackson’s 
bra off at the 
Super Bowl. 



PLAYED BY: 

Armie Hammer 
status: Chiseled 
actor playing 
dual role is actual 
heir to a fortune 
(great-grandpa 
was oil tycoon 
Armand Hammer, 
but who cares?). 


Even as Mezrich sorted through 

this pulpy trove of material, Facebook was hitting a bad patch. The 
company's notorious Beacon ad-caster was becoming a media foot¬ 
ball. The 23-year-old Zuckerberg, previously renowned as a wunder- 
kind, came across as defensive and chilly in a 60Minutes appearance. 
(One blogger described him as "genetically unable to smile.") Did the 
Valley's golden boy have a dark side? Had he been a bit of a scamp back 
in his school days? And was he still? Suddenly, Mezrich had a real char¬ 
acter on his hands—and a potential movie in the offing: "I was think¬ 
ing, this is Superbad in the midst of a multibillion-dollar company." 
He didn't wait to write the book: He dashed off a 28-page treatment 


(awkwardly titled Face Off and immediately leaked to Gawker) and 
sent it to Hollywood, where, he says, "Sorkin saw it and went bananas." 

Suffice it to say, Sorkin didn't see the movie as Superbad. He saw 
a chamber epic, recounted Rashomon -like, with three different per¬ 
spectives from the film's main characters: Zuckerberg, Saverin, and 
the Winklevosses. "What drew me to it were the themes that were 
as old as storytelling itself," he says. "Friendship, jealousy, loyalty, 
power, love, betrayal. The kind of things that Aeschylus would write 
about—but the invention at the center of it couldn't be more contem¬ 
porary." With Sorkin aboard, Sony sealed the deal on the property, 
and Mezrich and Sorkin proceeded 


to work in parallel, completing the 


EDUARDO SAVERIN SAID HE WAS THE 
COFOUNDER AND FORMER CFO OF FACEBOOK. HE 


SAID HE’D BEEN BETRAYED. SCREWED OUT OF 
MILLIONS BY A GUY HE THOUGHT WAS HIS FRIEND. 



book and screenplay at roughly the 
same time—highly unorthodox for 
Hollywood, but then, so was making 
a movie about a website. 

"Sorkin came out to Boston and was 
eager to get going on it," Mezrich says. 
"We sat in a room in the Four Seasons, 
and I just handed him chapters. I had 

all this | CONTINUED ON PAGE 182 









EVERYTHING 

EXPLAINED 

THROUGH 

FLOWCHARTS 


Due to space limitations, only four things are explained here. 


THE SECULAR 
AFTERLIFE 

The ranks of the atheists and agnostics are growing. 
Here’s what awaits them on the other side. 


Then you’re at the 
wrong chart, buddy. 


SECULAR DEPICTIONS OF THE AFTERLIFE 

All Dogs Go to Heaven, Almost an 
Angel, Beetlejuice, Cocoon, Field of 
Dreams, Flatliners, Ghost, Ghost- 
busters, Ghost Dad, The Frighteners, 
The Shining, The Sixth Sense 


START HERE 


Do you believe in God? 


Assuming there is a God. 


A 


AGNOSTIC 


YES 


Are you in a foxhole? 


Were you good? 


I mean, I don’t not believe 
in God, but I don’t believe in 
him either. 


People who have 
had near-death 
experiences talk 
about seeing a light 
at the end of a tunnel. 


Although I’ve heard 
that’s just your ocular 
synapses firing. 


I kind of believe in ghosts. I 
think my cat can sense their 
presence. 


Well, it doesn’t matter, 
because now you’re dead. 2 



I can’t believe God would send 
you to hell just for not going to 
church or for mastubating in 
your grandmother’s bedroom. 


I bet if you’re good, 
you go to some sort 
of heaven. 


Just kidding! I 
don’t masturbate. 


I’m worried the ghost of my 
grandmother can see me 
masturbating. 


I think I can believe in ghosts 
but not angels. 























Hello! welcome to my article. My name is Doogie Horner; I used 
to be a mess like you until I discovered that life's most confusing 
conundrums—cellular division, quantum mechanics, blue jean shopping- 
can be explained through infographics. (I've even written a book on the 
subject.*) In the following pages, I will demonstrate the technique— 
despite protests from Conde Nast lawyers that the charts could cause 
some readers to experience spontaneous information overload (SIO). By 
the time you finish examining these charts, you will (a) understand the 
afterlife beliefs of both agnostics and Klingons, (b) know whether you're 
an evil twin, (c) possess a new appreciation for alien sex, and (d) possibly 
forget the name of every person you've ever known due to SIO. Good luck! 

tThat book, also titled Everything Explained Through Flowcharts, is out in October. I really hope you buy it—as does my bookie, my trophy wife, and the empty slot in 
my antique Pez collection that should be holding a Huckleberry Hound dispenser. 


1. DEATH CHANT _ 

If they’re feeling 
philosophical, your 
brothers may also 
recite the following 
after your death: 
“Only Kronos 
endures. In death 
there is victory and 
honor.” 

2.ST0-V0-K0R 

Klingon heaven. 
Eternal battle and 
feasting, presided 
over by the Klingon 
messiah Kahless 
until his return to 
the living. 

3. GRE’THDR _ 

Klingon hell. Eternal 
torture, over which 
Fek’lhr stands guard. 

4. KAHLESS 

The Klingon 
messiah. 

5. SOME GOOD QUESTS 

- Track down the 
ancient Klingon 
artifact the Sword of 
Kahless. 

• Fight off an 
entire army single- 
handedly. 

• Challenge the 
Klingon High Council 
in atrial. 

• Kill a Gorn with your 
bare hands and eat 
its still-beating heart. 


THE KLINGON 
AFTERLIFE 

The warrior race from the planet Qo’noS takes death aj 
seriously as facial hair. A guide to their beliefs. 


I can’t show the Klingon 
logo because I might get 
sued by the Star Trek 
lawyers. I still might get 
sued, just for mentioning it. 


Congratulations! You’ve 
brought dishonor not 
only on yourself but your 
descendants 6 as well. 



Did you at least commit 
ritual suicide? 


Your fellow warriors will 
warn the afterlife that a 
Klingon is about to arrive 
by unleashing a loud wail 
toward the heavens . 1 



Do your relatives undertake a 
quest 5 to restore your honor? 
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Slowly unveil 
surgical 
instruments 
as paralyzed 
human looks 
on in fear. 


Knock over trash cans at night. 


Share a bag 
of Reese’s 
Pieces. 


Invade 

dreams. 


Cyborg owl advance scouts. 


The weird nozzle 
thing whose 
function is unknown 


Masquerade as 
Earthlings and 
infiltrate their 
government at the 
highest levels. 


Touch 

index 

fingers. 


Lubricate probe. 


Racy mathematics 


Creepy kidnapping 


The jaws 
that bite 


The claws 
that catch 


Tractor beam 


Weird electronic music 


Empathy orb 


Beware the Zerg! 


Rise up behind 
their back slowly, 
dramatically. 


Hide in ship’s 
ventilation system. 
Breathe heavily. 


Eat the 

ship’s 

cat/dog. 


Present to 
chieftan of tribe. 


Slit wrist; let mate drink 
your toxic green blood. 


Is he pleased? 


ALIEN SEX 


Borgs do it, Greys do it, even pure-energy 
beings do it. Here’s how and with whom. 


NOTE: The Borg can 
reproduce only by 
assimilating other 
organisms. Therefore, 
there is no “with humans” 
subcategory for them, 
since all reproduction 
assumes the involvement 
of some other organic 
species (including, but 
not limited to, humans). 


Try to look slightly less 
repulsive than usual. 


Try to figure 
out where 
your mate’s 
head is. 


Dissolve blast doors 
using tentacle acid. 


Slowly ramp 
up energon 
emissions. 


Hail the 
bridge. 


CAUTION:Do notask 
humans to bring 
you a starship. 


Show them their weapons 
are useless against you. 


Green 

lightning 


Deliver tersely 
worded 
declaration of 
malicious intent. 


Sphere 
of light 


Expand 
to full 
size. 


Act all innocent. 


BENEVOLENT ! 


WRATHFUL 


Masquerade 
as God. 


Eat whichever humans 
you aren’t going to 
have sex with. 


Slowly coil 
and uncoil 
your tentacles. 


“Prepare to be 
assimilated.” 


‘Captain, our shields are down!’ 


j You are 

y You are fed to ■ 1 

She was not 

worthy to 

H the almighty ' 

Fj worthy of 

reproduce. |H 

Sarlacc. 

gt\ your seed. 



REPTILIAN 


Collect the skulls 





of 50 Zerg. 




“You are one 
handsome 

CYA/irlincr Hall 

Bend time 

to meet 

PURE ENERGY 

Lose 10 

mmm pounds. ; 

£ Play star tag. 

Create 

1! swirling 1 

own in ig udii 

■ of light!” 

self in past. $ 

fSIks rasss GEsssa* 

Squirm around. 1 

I nebula. 1 





















































































Adapted from Every thing Explained Through Flowcharts, copyright © 2010 Eric Horner, to be published by HarperCollins in October. 
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WELCOME TO 

I0E 

UNIVERSITY! 


w 






It's the 21 st century. Knowing how to read 
a novel, craft an essay, and derive the slope 
of a tangent isn't enough anymore. You need 
to know how to swim through the data 
deluge, optimize your prose for Twitter, 


and expose statistics that lie. In the 
following pages, you'll find our updated 
core curriculum, which fills in the gaps of 
your 20th-century education with the tools 
you need now. Call it the neoliberal arts: 

higher learning for highly evolved humans. 
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COURSE LISTINGS 

i. 

STATISTICAL 

LITERACY 

Making sense of today's 
data-driven world. 

2. 

POST-STATE 

DIPLOMACY 

Power and politics, 
sans government. 

3. 

REMIX 

CULTURE 

Samples, mashups, 
and mixes. 

4. 

APPLIED 

COGNITION 

The neuroscience you need. 

5. 

WRITING FOR 

NEW FORMS 

Self-expression in 140 
characters. 

6. 

WASTE 

STUDIES 

Understanding end-to-end 
economics. 

7. 

DOMESTIC 

TECH 

How to use the world as 
your lab. 
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MATHEMATICS 


I 1 1 


Statistical Literacy 


WHY TAKE THIS COURSE? 

We are misled by numbers and by our misunderstanding of probability. 

WHAT YOU'LL LEARN: 

How to parse polls, play the odds, and embrace uncertainty. 



e use only 10 percent of our brain! That familiar statement 
is false—there's no evidence to support it. Still, some¬ 
thing about it just sounds right, so we internalize it and 
repeat it. Such is the power—and danger—of statistics. 

Our world is shaped by widespread statistical illit¬ 
eracy. We fear things that probably won't kill us (ter¬ 
rorist attacks) and ignore things that probably will 
■■I (texting while driving). We buy lottery tickets. We fall 
prey to misleading gut instincts, which lead to biases 
like loss aversion—an inability to gauge risk against potential gain. The effects play out 
in the grocery store, the office, and the voting booth (not to mention the bedroom: People 
who are more risk-averse are less successful in love). 

And it's getting worse: We are now 53 percent more likely than our parents to trust polls 
of dubious merit. (That figure is totally made up. See?) Where do all these numbers that 
we remember so easily and cite so readily come from? How are they calculated, and by 
whom? How do we misuse them to make them say what we want them to? We’ll explore 
all of these questions in a sequence on sourcing statistics. 

Next, this course will turn to the topic of probabilistic intuition. We'll learn to judge 
what's likely and unlikely—and what's impos¬ 
sible to know. We'll learn about distorting habits 
of mind like selection bias—and how to guard 
against them. We'll gamble. We'll read The Art 
of Probability for Scientists and Engineers by 
Richard Hamming, Expert Political Judgment by 
Philip Tetlock, and How to Cheat Your Friends at 
Poker by Penn Jillette and Mickey Lynn. 

Finally, we'll learn how to use statistics to 
our advantage. You don't have to be an actuary 
to understand just how likely various potential 
outcomes actually are. 


ALSO IN THIS DEPARTMENT 


PERSONAL DATA 


The self may be unknowa ble, but it 

isn't untrackable. It is now easier 


M/WHleH MMM 

Wff 


than ever to tap into a wealth of 

data—heart rate, caloric input and 

output, foot speed, sleep patterns, 
even your own genetic code-to 
gl ean new insights an d make bet¬ 
ter de cisions a bo ut your health and 
behavior. 


HOMEWORK 


MAKE 

DARK 

MARKS 


ERASE 

COMPLETELY 
TOCHANGE 


DETERMINE 
HOW INSURANCE 
RATES ARE SET 

Lloyd's of London estimated insur¬ 
ance for the South African World 
Cup at a staggering $9 billion. 
Determine how the agency arrived 
at that figure, factoring in brand 
value, endorsements, broadcast 
rights, and prize money. 


CALCULATE LIFE 


EXPECTANCY 

Assume you are an average Ameri¬ 
can. Let's say your risk of dying 
from heart disease is 40 percent. 
Now assume that you follow basic 
recommendations for healthy exer¬ 
cise and diet, reducing your risk by 
30 percent. Now assume you have 
a genetic variation that increases 
your overall risk by 12 percent. 
What is your adjusted risk of dying 
of heart disease? 


DAILY KOS VERSUS 
BIGGOVERNMENT.COM 

Find three examples of the same 
set of numbers presented in entirely 
different ways on the liberal blog 
Daily Kos and Andrew Breitbart's 
conservative Big Government site. 
In each case, show which source is 
using the more aggressive spin and 
determine which side-if either-is 
being more honest in its presenta¬ 
tion of the facts. 



READING LIST 


How to Lie With Statistics, 
by Darrell Huff 

This book is as vital today as it was when it 
was first published in 1954. An invaluable 
exploration of grossly distorted graphs, 
correlation/causation confusion, and sucky 
sampling. 


Calculated Bets, by Steven Skiena 

This computer science professor turned his 
obsession with the obscure sport of jai alai 
into a rigorous investigation of the power 
(and limitations) of mathematical modeling. 


Fooled by Randomness: The Hidden 
Role of Chance in Life and the Mar¬ 
kets, by Nassim Nicholas Taleb 

Fooled explains why we're wrong to think that 
every event has an easily discernible cause, 
that all winners know why they won, and that 
all losers deserve to lose. 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Post-State Diplomacy 


I 


WHY TAKE THIS COURSE? 

As the world becomes evermore atomized, understanding the new 
leaders and constituencies becomes increasingly important. 

WHAT YOU'LL LEARN: 

How to practice statecraft without states. 





rom tribal insurgents to multinational corporations, private 
charities to pirate gangs, religious movements to armies for 
hire, a range of organizations now compete with (and sometimes 
eclipse) the nation-states in which they reside. Without capitals 
or traditional constituencies, they can’t be persuaded or deterred 
by traditional tactics. 

But that doesn’t mean diplomacy is dead; quite the opposite. 

■■■ Negotiating with these parties requires the same skills as deal¬ 

ing with belligerent nations—understanding the shareholders 
and alliances they must answer to, the cultures that inform how they behave, and the reli¬ 
gious, economic, and political interests they must address. 

Power has always depended on who can provide justice, commerce, and stability. Success¬ 
ful insurgents aren’t just thugs; they offer their members tangible benefits—community, 
money, education, and a sense of order (even if the rebels are the ones creating disorder 
in the first place). We must learn how they gain loyalty, even if our goal is to undercut it. 

In this course, we’ll study how some of the most influential entities on the world stage- 
religious extremists, criminal enterprises, diasporas—are at their most potent online and 
must be engaged there. Case in point: the South Ossetia War, in which Russian hackers set up 
websites that enabled anyone sympathetic to their cause to launch denial-of-service attacks 
against Georgian targets. We’ll learn how to go about winning over the hearts and minds of 
these transnational groups. This requires launching sophisticated media and political cam¬ 
paigns—in much the same way that underground samizdat publications and Radio Free Europe 
broadcasts served to undermine the international Communist movement during the Cold War. 

m \MM I4uIaI»R/W 




DAVID 

KILCULLEN 


wired.com/magazlne/wlredu 


COUNTERINSURGENCY EXPERT 
WHO HAS ADVISED THE 
STATE DEPARTMENT AND 
MILITARY FORCES IN IRAQ 
AND AFGHANISTAN 

David Kilcullen has said that if he 
were a Muslim, he'd probably be a 
jihadisf. But he isn't. In fact, he's one 
of the world's top anti-insurgency 
experts. "Twenty-Eight Articles," a 
paper he wrote that eventually made 
its way to general David Petraeus, 
was a series of tips for waging 
counterinsurgency. Now it's US strat¬ 
egy. Here are a few examples. 

CREATE a compelling and simple 
narrative to counter the enemy's 
version of events. 

PROVE that you can provide 
basic needs better than the insur¬ 
gency can. 

® EWARE of the impact of global 
media, including blogs, on your 
message. 




I 


ALSO IN THIS DEPARTMENT 


| POST-STATE CIVICS 

Want to know who determines your free- 

dom of speech, commerce, association, 

and privacy? Don't look to the Constitu- 
tion. Instead, turn to the likes of Apple, 

Facebook, Google, Verizon, and other 

comp ani es t hat now es tab lish the limits 
and mores that define civic life. 


ooooooo 

ooooooo 

ooooooo 

ooooooo 

ooooooo 

ooooooo 

ooooooo 

ooooooo 

ooooooo 

ooooooo 


READING LIST 


Under the Black 
Flag: The Romance 
and the Reality 
of Life Among the 
Pirates, by David 
Cordingly 
As this grisly history 
makes clear, life wasn't 
all yo-ho-hos for the origi¬ 
nal extralegal supra¬ 
national entrepreneurs. 


War 2.0: Irregu¬ 
lar Warfare in the 
Information Aae, 
by Thomas Rid and 
Marc Hecker 
Outlines US, British, 
and Israeli counter¬ 
insurgency tactics, as 
well as the responses by 
al Qaeda, the Taliban, 
and Hezbollah. 


Corporate War¬ 
riors: The Rise of 
the Privatized 
Military Industry, 
by P. W. Singer 
Explains how private mil¬ 
itary firms have changed 
every aspect of modern 
warfare, from support 
and planning to combat 
and hiring. 
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Remix Culture 
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WHY TAKE THIS COURSE? 



Modern artists don't start with a blank page or empty canvas. They start 
with preexisting works. 


WHAT YOU'LL LEARN: 

How to analyze—and create—artworks made out of other artworks. 


"G*/S CojAsc I? 

US 
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H ere are some defining artists of the post-postmodern age: 

Spike Jonze, whose video for Weezer's "Buddy Holly” 
wove the band into an episode of Happy Days ; Girl Talk, 
who turned 322 snippets of recordings into an original 
album; and Garfield Minus Garfield, a website that erases 
the eponymous cat from his own comic strip. The creative 
act is no longer about building something out of nothing 
but rather building something new out of cultural prod¬ 
ucts that already exist. 

In this class, weTl examine the philosophical roots of remix culture and study seminal 
works like Robert Rauschenberg's Monogram and Jorge Luis Borges' Pierre Menard, Author 
of Don Quixote. And we'll examine modern-day exemplars from D J Shadow's Endtroduc- 
ing to Auto-Tune the News. 

Next, we'll take a look at three sets of technological tools that helped democratize art 


HOMEWORK 


MAKE 

DARK 

MARKS 


ERASE 

COMPLETELY 
TO CHANGE 


WRITE an essay on the role of 
remake and appropriation in art, 
focusing on Sherrie Levine's work 
After Walker Evans, which was 
composed of Levine's photographs 
of Walker Evans' photographs (the 
collection was swiftly confiscated 
by the Evans estate). 

IDENTIFY all of the samples in 
the 1985 hip hop track "Lesson 
One: The Payoff Mix" by Double 
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creation. 

WRITINGTOOLS: From the Gutenberg printing press to Microsoft Word, publishing 
technology has made it easier to reproduce, copy, and manipulate words. 
AURALTOOLS: Grandmaster Flash's turntables and crossfader turned records into 
instruments. Samplers like the E-Mu SP-1200 and the Akai S950 made prerecorded 
music a manipulatable musical ingredient. Pro Tools and other software programs 
made professional-quality sound deconstruction available to the average consumer. 
VIDEOTOOLS: From reel-to-reel film editing suites to Avid to iMovie, the process of 
video editing has grown cheaper and easier, as well. 

Finally, students will be asked to create their own manipulations of preexisting works. 


Dee & Steinski, and write an essay 
explaining the textual interplay 
created by the juxtapositions. 


Create a unique work using only clips from the 60,000-plus edu¬ 
cational, industrial, and amateur films in the Prelinger Archives 
( archive.org/details/preimger ). If you complete the extra credit 
assignment, please submit a link to wireduniversity@wired.com. 


DO NOT WRITE IN THIS AREA 


EXTRA CREDIT 
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NEUROSCIE NCE _ _ 

Applied Cognition 



WHY TAKE THIS COURSE? 

You have to know the brain to train the brain. 


WHAT YOU / LL LEARN: 

How the mind works and how you can make it work for you. 



ow we think is as important as what we think. The workings of our 
minds have long been mysterious, but we understand our mental pro¬ 
cesses much better today than we did 20 years ago. Unfortunately, 
education hasn't caught up. 

In this course, we'll get smart on brains, beginning with a sequence 
on neuro-rhetoric. Ads, political campaigns, and spam have sharp¬ 
ened the art of persuasion and given it a quantitative edge. We'll read 
Denis Higgins' The Art of Writing Advertising and Robert Cialdini's 
Influence. We'll dissect late-night infomercials and Zynga's games to 
understand what makes them so compelling. 

Next we'll turn to decisionmaking. We'll learn how emotion influences reasoning and how language 
influences emotion. You'll read Jonah Lehrer's How We Decide and Barry Schwartz's The Paradox of 
Choice. We'll study the spread of memes with Facebook's “in-house sociologist," Cameron Marlow. 

Finally, we'll delve into the fraught topic of brain maintenance. What nutrients affect mental perfor¬ 
mance? What drugs provide improved cognition? What can you do today to keep your mind healthy? 
Many of the most celebrated supplements and tools, from ginkgo biloba to the Nintendo DS game Brain 
Age , are of limited value. Separating science from the snake oil used to promote these enhancements 
will tap all the critical thinking skills you sharpen in this course. 



GUEST 

LECTURE 

JILL 

BOLTE TAYLOR 

wired.com/magazine/wiredu 


NEURO-ANATOMIST AND 
AUTHOR OF MY STROKE OF 
INSIGHT: A BRAIN SCIENTIST'S 
PERSONAL JOURNEY 

When this Harvard researcher suf¬ 
fered a stroke—a blood vessel burst 
in the left side of her brain—she 
was suddenly unable to process 
verbal language or read. But Taylor 
also experienced a profound sense 
of carefree bliss. She applied her 
professional knowledge to what she 
was experiencing, eventually writ¬ 
ing about the distinct personalities 
of the two hemispheres of the brain. 
Her prescription: Spend less time in 
the linear left half, which gives us 
our sense of time and self, and more 
in the pure sensory experience and 
interconnectedness of the right. 
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ADOPT UNCERTAINTY 
PRINCIPLE GRADING 
NOW-NO CHANGING 
TEST OUTCOMES BY 
MEASURING THEM 


Conversational NaVi Elective four; 

Tsun oe nga-hu ni-Na'vi 
pivangkxo a fi-'u 
•oe-ru prrte'lu! 

Sign Up TotSeayl 


$10 to Help Communities Battered 
by Technological Disruption 


DATE: FRIDAY | TIME: 3-ISH 
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W.U. CHEMISTRY CLUB 


Guest Lecturer: 

Roger D. Kornberg 

(2006 Nobelist) 

The Lesser-Known 
Properties of Mentos 
and Coke 


Ad Bldg | Monday 7:30 pm 
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Keyboard Cat 
Retrospective 
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All Month Long— 
Ze Frank Auditorium 
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Wired U Film Society 
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COMPOSITION 


Writing for New Forms 

WHY TAKE THIS COURSE? 

You can write a cogent essay, but can you write it in 140 characters or less? 


READING LIST 


@ebertchicago 
Twitter feed 

Provides insight into 
the constant chum 
of renowned film 
reviewer Roger Ebert's 
mind and erases the 
distance between critic 
and audience. 


WHAT YOU'LL LEARN: 

How to adapt your message to multiple formats and audiences—human and machine. 


W riting used to mean arranging words in a particular order to be 

printed with ink on the cellulosic entrails of a tree. You wrote for 
people, and you hoped that the marks you made would leave a per¬ 
manent impression upon the world. Today, writing can refer to 
anything from posting a one-line status update on Facebook to 
dashing off a 10,000-word blog entry. Your readers include not 
just humans but algorithms, and your goal is not immortality but 
■■■ a momentary piercing of the ever-shifting Zeitgeist. 

There are more writing opportunities than ever, but they require 
skills that Strunk and White never dreamed of. This course will teach you howto Photoshop images to create 
a narrative, edit a 20-second YouTube video, compress your thoughts into 140 characters (or clarify them 
into a PowerPoint presentation that won't put your audience to sleep), write a wiki entry that encourages 


"Slow Loris Loves 
Getting Tickled" 
YouTube video 

This shaky one-minute 
piece takes an exotic 
subject—an endan¬ 
gered and adorable 
Asian primate- 
and makes it feel 
asfamiliarasyour 
aunt's cat videos. 

"Charlie Rose by 
Samuel Beckett" 
YouTube video 

Cleverly edited clip 
makes it look like the 
PBS host is interview¬ 
ing himself, then veers 
into awkward pauses, 
absurd interjections, 
and a mounting sense 
of despair. This mashup 
starts out amusing but 
turns haunting; 
it proves you don't 
need a pen to describe 
the void. 


other people to edit and adapt it, and ensure your work goes viral, turning readers into vectors for your ideas. 

Technical skills, however, are not enough. Writing successfully requires knowing how to attract 
niche audiences with depth and detail. To demonstrate this, weTl contrast The New York Times Maga¬ 
zine’s profile of Yankee pitcher Mariano Rivera with the accompanying Web video of the nearly 1,300 



pitches Rivera threw during the 2009 baseball season. 

The role of the writer is also changing. In the age 
of objectivity, writers kept their personalities out 
of their work. But now, the author's identity is para¬ 
mount; readers have to believe you offer a unique— 
and trustworthy—perspective. Tone and personality 
are once again central to writing, not something to be 
smoothed and scrubbed. WeTl study the work of The 
Atlantic’s Andrew Sullivan, who built a blog empire with 
an informal voice that makes readers feel as if they are 
accessing his unvarnished thoughts; New York Times 
blogger Andrew Revkin, who encourages reader loy¬ 
alty by posting long passages from the emails that they 
send him; and director Kevin Smith, who recounts sex 
with his wife in lascivious detail to keep his 1.7 million 
Twitter followers hitting Refresh. 

Writing today also means mastering metatext, the 
cues and context that determine how, where, and if yom* 
words get read. WeTl learn that winning links depends 
on appealing to the unique tastes of different social net¬ 
works. Each link will help you attract your most influ¬ 
ential audience—the algorithms that determine where 
your story ends up in Google's search results. As we 
optimize our writing for this cyborg readership, we'll 
also learn the new tenets of writing well: Be conspicu¬ 
ous, be entertaining, and leave space for others to talk. 
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GUEST 

JEFFREY 

LECTURE 

HEER 


wired.com/magazine/wiredu 



STANFORD COMPUTER SCIENTIST AND COCREATOR OF THE 
PREFUSE AND PROTOVIS VISUALIZATION TOOLS SHARES TIPS FOR 
BUILDING BETTER INFOGRAPHICS: 


START WITH A 
QUESTION, LET 
IT EVOLVE 

Don't predetermine 
what you're looking 
for—the most intrigu¬ 
ing correlations might 
get lost. 

r \ 

DO NOT 
WRITE IN 
THIS AREA 

V_ ) 


LET FORM 

FOLLOW 

FUNCTION 

Use the variables- 
position, size, shape, 
color—that best com¬ 
municate the under¬ 
lying data. Bar charts 
and scatter plots 
make it easier to com¬ 
pare numeric values. 
Using different colors 
can effectively indi¬ 
cate categories but 
work less well for rep¬ 
resenting numbers. 


KEEP IT SIMPLE 

Resist the urge to 
overwhelm with infor¬ 
mation. Instead, show 
just the variables 
that illustrate your 
point. If you want to 
make multiple points, 
a series of simple 
graphics will be 
clearer than a single 
overloaded visual. 




















WHY TAKE THIS COURSE? 

Waste is the single biggest drag on our productivity—and it's everywhere. 

WHAT YOU'LL LEARN: 

How to become a smarter consumer, investor, and conserver. 


hen trying to understand a coun¬ 
try’s health, economists have a 
lot of numbers to pick from: GDP, 
consumer confidence, the bal¬ 
ance of trade. But they could 
learn more by looking at the 
total amount of waste produced. 

Waste isn’t just garbage 
(though there’s a lot of that: The 
US produces 250 million tons of it annually). Each year, we lose 
billions of dollars in valuable time as we sit in traffic and endless 
meetings. We spend billions more in health premiums that pay for 
administrative bloat rather than medical care. High unemployment 
rates constitute another kind of waste—available labor that isn’t 
being put to productive economic use. 

Waste, of course, is a simple fact of nature: It’s baked right into 
the second law of thermodynamics. Instead of seeking to elimi¬ 
nate it, we need to learn what causes it, how to reduce it, and what 
purpose it might serve. 

To see how devastating unchecked waste can be, we’ll examine 
the recent economic collapse. The financial markets were overcome 
by derivatives that took in billions of dollars without performing 
any benefit to the overall economy. Those wasteful innovations- 
like risky subprime mortgage pools—were instrumental in causing 
the worst economic slump since the Great Depression. 

We’ll learn how engineers, industrialists, and economists are 


finding new ways to reduce waste. “Smart” meters tell people how 
much power their appliances are consuming; as energy customers 
become more aware of their consumption, they use less. Compa¬ 
nies like GE and Intel are spending billions of dollars to improve 
the efficiency of their turbines and computer chips. 

Finally, we’ll take a more nuanced look at waste, asking how 
much we can eliminate and how much is necessary for a healthy 
economy. Some level of oversupply is required to insure against 
catastrophe, just as having two kidneys provides a backup in case 
one fails. And economists have concluded that some level of unem¬ 
ployment—perhaps the cruelest form of waste—is necessary to 
prevent runaway inflation. 

[SM IFleliMlxi NAIUHoM 


COFOUNDER OF SQUID LABS 

Griffith knew his energy consumption was harming the planet 
but assumed he was more conscientious than most people. 
Then he crunched the numbers, taking every aspect of his life 
into account, and discovered that he was much, much worse 
than others. Now he heads up WattzOn, an online service that 
helps people track their own energy consumption. 






SAUL GRIFFITH'S 2007 
ENERGY CONSUMPTION: 18,000 WATTS 


43% TRANSPORTATION (AIR) 

21% PERSONALSPENDING 

17% TAXES AND GOVT. SERVICES 

10% TRANSPORTATION 
(CAR, BIKE, AND BOAT) 

6 % GAS AND ELECTRICITY 

3% FOOD AND DRINK 

































LAB SCHEDULE 


WHY TAKE THIS COURSE? 

We've lost touch with the act of making, repairing, and upgrading physical objects. 

WHAT YOU'LL LEARN: 

How to apply hard science and engineering to everyday life. 


n 20th-century high schools, shop and home economics classes were considered 
easy As—or worse, one-way tickets to unexciting vocations. But we've become 
divorced from the skills those classes imparted. This course reexamines every 
aspect of home life, from cooking to cabinet repair, through the prism of science. 

In the 18th century, it was common for curious amateurs to carry out experiments 
in their home. WeTl study the history, from philosophers John Locke and Benjamin 
Franklin to mythbusters Kari Byron and Jamie Hyneman. We will explore outfits 
like DIYbio and Foldit, which are tapping into that same spirit today. 

The High Tech Home Ec sequence will cover kitchen chemistry and nutrition, pro¬ 
viding a better understanding of how science can help you perform the simplest of tasks, like boiling 
an egg. (If the yolk turns greenish-gray, the iron in it has reacted with the sulfur in the egg white. To 
arrest this process, don't overcook, and place the eggs in cold water as soon as they are off the boil.) 

The Domestic Shop sequence will demonstrate the astounding range of experiments and projects 
you can do with household appliances. (No lab fee—the lab is your home and the world around you.) 
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WEEK 1 

Simple electroplating 
with lemon juice 

WEEK 2 

Arc weld with 
a microwave 

WEEK 3 

Bake PCBs in 
an oven 

WEEK 4 

Make plastic from 
stuff you eat 

WEEK 5 

Build a k<l nuclear 
reactor in a closet 
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WRITE IN 
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Supercharged 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 145 

“The Roadster is a cool automobile techni¬ 
cally, a cooler automobile to drive, and an 
historic game-changer in our perception of 
battery-electric vehicles.” Musk accumu¬ 
lated hundreds of orders for the $109,000 
car. It looked like the company might sur¬ 
vive after all. 

Musk, however, wasn't interested in 
just surviving. Though he said the com¬ 
pany could reach profitability if it focused 
just on the Roadster and the battery pack 
business, he didn't rein in his ambition. The 
point, after all, had never been to supply fast 
cars to rich people. The point was to tran¬ 
sition the world to electric transportation. 
He obviously didn't think small. His other 
main business, a rocket company called 
SpaceX, aimed to replace the space shuttle 
and eventually take people to Mars. With 
Tesla, the Roadster was simply a proof of 
concept that set Musk up for the next step 
in his business plan: the Model S. 

The difficulties Musk encountered with 
the Roadster hadn't made him wary of inno¬ 
vation. In fact, in the summer of 2008 he 
got bolder: To rev up the sedan effort, he 
hired Mazda's lead North American designer, 
Franz von Holzhausen, and told him that he 
wanted a four-door car that seated seven. 

“That's an SUV, not a sedan,'' von Holzhau¬ 
sen responded. 

Musk countered that von Holzhausen had 
a rare opportunity to design something new. 
The Roadster was based on a modified Lotus 
chassis that was manufactured in England 
and shipped to Tesla for final assembly. With 
the Model S, they were going to build their 
own chassis from the ground up. Since this 
new platform didn't have to accommodate 
exhaust pipes, thermal shielding to protect 
against engine heat, or bulky catalytic con¬ 
verters, there would be a lot of extra space. 
That meant it was theoretically possible to 
put in a third row of seats. Musk didn't just 


want to build a functioning electric sedan— 
he wanted to redefine what a sedan could be. 

Given the positive response to the Road¬ 
ster, Musk was confident that he would be 
able to raise another $100 million that sum¬ 
mer to send the Model S into production. 
Goldman Sachs was arranging the financ¬ 
ing and sounded bullish. Then the subprime 
mortgage crisis began to spiral out of con¬ 
trol. Suddenly major banks were on the verge 
of collapse. The last thing investors wanted 
to do was put money into a startup car com¬ 
pany. By October, Goldman had made little 
progress, and Musk told them to give up. 

Week after week through the fall of 2008, 
Musk watched Tesla's bank balance drop. 
His team had been able to bring down the 
cost of producing the Roadster to approx¬ 
imately $95,000 by renegotiating sup¬ 
plier contracts and redesigning parts to 
be simpler. Still, Tesla had presold the car 
in 2007 to hundreds of buyers at a discount 
price of $92,000. Costs were continuing to 
drop—they could make it to profitability 
if they didn't go out of business first—but 
by the end of the year, Tesla had less than 
$500,000 in the bank. They were in danger 
of not making payroll. Bloggers mounted a 
Tesla deathwatch. 

Musk was down to the last $20 million or 
so of his personal fortune. Tesla and SpaceX 
had consumed the rest. If he held on to the 
$20 million, he could walk away and still be 
rich. He was 37 years old—he had plenty of 
time to try something less risky. 

He called his younger brother, Kimbal, 
who had invested more modestly in Tesla, 
and told him that the company needed 
another cash infusion. The two had made 
millions together in 1999 when they sold 
Zip2, an online media services company, 
to Compaq. Kimbal, who lives in Boulder, 
Colorado, was about to order a coffee at 
Starbucks when his phone rang. He stepped 
outside into the cold to talk. 

“You really think it's rational to put more 
money in?'' Kimbal asked, implying that 
maybe it was time to move on. 

“We're so close,'' Musk said. Kimbal 
could hear the stress in his brother's voice. 
Musk's marriage to novelist Justine Musk 
had just fallen apart, and one of his SpaceX 
rockets had recently failed to reach orbit 
in a botched launch. Still, Musk wanted to 
take on more risk. 

“Daimler's almost there,'' he said. “The 
Roadster's almost there. We can't quit now.'' 


Musk knew what needed to happen: Make 
the Roadster profitable and build battery 
packs for Daimler, then use that revenue to 
stay alive long enough to get loans from the 
government and launch the Model S. He was 
ready to put the last of his money in, but if 
any one of those things didn't come through, 
it'd be over. It didn't matter. Musk was con¬ 
vinced he could pull it off. He had asked Drori 
to step down as CEO and took over the role 
himself. He was going all-in. 

“Elon has huge steel balls,'' his ex-wife 
notes on her blog. “He truly does.'' 

Kimbal actually found himself believ¬ 
ing they could make it and agreed to put 
in more of his own money. Musk soon 
persuaded most of his other investors to 
pony up emergency funds, raising a total 
of $40 million. The company was going to 
have one last shot. 

But underneath the bravado, Musk won¬ 
dered if he would have to start over with 
nothing. He soon got a taste of what that 
would be like when he found himself bor¬ 
rowing money from friends to pay his liv¬ 
ing expenses. “At that point, every day was 
like eating glass and staring into the abyss 
of death,'' he says. 

The emergency funds kept Tesla afloat, 
and almost immediately things started to 
unfold just as Musk had predicted. In Jan¬ 
uary 2009, Daimler finally felt confident 
enough to buy 1,000 battery packs for the 
Smart in a deal worth more than $40 million 
for Tesla. Then, in May of that year, Daimler 
agreed to buy a nearly 10 percent stake in 
the company for $50 million, giving Tesla a 
valuation of more than $500 million. More 
important, a pioneer of the internal com¬ 
bustion engine was vouching for the tiny 
electric car startup. 

Throughout the financial turmoil at the 
end of 2008, von Holzhausen had focused 
on designing the Model S. In March 2009, 
he'd finished a prototype. It was certainly no 
ordinary sedan. The car had the sexy, sloping 
lines of a Porsche and the muscular stance 
of a BMW. The company unveiled it in front 
of hundreds of people at Musk's rocket fac¬ 
tory near Los Angeles. When von Holzhau¬ 
sen dramatically pulled a silver sheet off 
the car, it sparkled under white spotlights. 

“You'll see that this isn't some show car 
that doesn't do what it says it'll do,'' Musk 
told the crowd. “It'll go fast with a lot of 
people in it.'' 
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Musk got behind the wheel and began zip¬ 
ping guests up and down the street. The car 
impressed. It featured a sleek 17-inch touch¬ 
screen on the center console, and since it 
lacked a combustion engine, there was room 
under the hood for a spacious storage area. 
The battery pack was flat, rectangular, and 
tucked under the floorboard, which meant 
that it didn't infringe on the passenger space, 
giving the car a nice, open feel. And with 
the cargo area in the front, there was space 
in the rear for an extra row of seats facing 
backward. Just as Musk had asked: room for 
seven. Removing the design constraints of 
a combustion engine opened up the 
sedan to new possibilities. 

The turnaround continued. Three 
months after the Model S unveiling, 
the federal government announced 
that it would loan Tesla $465 million 
to bring the sedan to market as part 
of the Advanced Technology Vehi¬ 
cles Manufacturing Loan Program. 
Established manufacturers received 
substantially more to develop their electric 
vehicle programs. Ford, for instance, was 
awarded $5.9 billion, and Nissan got $1.6 
billion. Musk relished pointing out that, 
unlike Tesla, those recipients of larger loans 
weren't even selling electric vehicles. Then 
again, he had never mass-produced a car. The 
loans would give him the opportunity to do 
just that. But there was a hitch: The money 
wouldn't be disbursed until he found a place 
to build the car. 

One morning this April, Musk walked 
out of his Bel Air house wearing a tie cov¬ 
ered in fake blood. Deepak Ahuja, Tesla's 
CFO, was flabbergasted. For days, the team 
had been preparing for a breakfast meeting 
with Akio Toyoda, exchanging emails on the 
fine points of Japanese business etiquette, 
including how to bow and the proper two- 
handed procedure for presenting a business 
card. Now, minutes before the Toyota presi¬ 
dent was due to arrive, Musk was wearing a 
Halloween joke tie emblazoned with pump¬ 
kins, skeletons, and fake blood. He was going 
to ruin everything. 

Ahuja glanced nervously at Diarmuid 
O'Connell, Tesla's vice president of busi¬ 
ness development. O'Connell didn't know 
what to say. They stood awkwardly for a 
moment in front of the house while Musk 
started tapping out an email on his iPhone. 

Then Musk looked up at them and broke 


into a broad smile. "I got you guys!" he 
blurted and started laughing. Musk wanted 
to diffuse the apprehension of meeting the 
president of the world's largest carmaker, 
and the bloody tie seemed to do the trick. 
Ahuja and O'Connell started laughing, too. 

Musk took the tie off as a convoy of Toy¬ 
ota Sienna minivans and a Lexus limou¬ 
sine pulled up his driveway. Bodyguards 
stepped out of the vehicles, followed by a 
flood of Toyota executives. For a moment, 
nobody knew what to do. Toyoda had called 
the meeting to discuss "business opportuni¬ 
ties," but nobody had met him before. Musk 


fidgeted with his phone while Ahuja won¬ 
dered whether he should bow. 

O'Connell spoke up first and introduced 
Musk. Toyoda stepped out of the crowd and 
everyone started shaking hands. So much 
for bowing, Ahuja thought. 

Toyoda noticed Musk's red Roadster in 
the driveway, and the conversation quickly 
turned to the car. 

"You want to take it for a spin?" Musk 
offered. 

In a matter of minutes, the 53-year-old 
Toyoda had the accelerator floored, pinning 
Musk's head to the seat. Toyoda was a certi¬ 
fied Toyota test driver and had competed at 
the 24-hour Nurburgring endurance race in 
Germany. Musk could tell. Toyoda chatted in 
a relaxed way as he whipped the car around 
corners in the hills above Sunset Boulevard. 
Musk tried to focus on the conversation. 
Toyoda said he wanted his company to be 
more entrepreneurial. That's why he had 
wanted to meet Musk and give the Roadster 
a try in the first place. He liked the fact that 
Musk had managed to bring the vehicle to 
market. Plus, it seemed like a fun car. 

When they got back to Musk's house, they 
ate breakfast, then Toyoda cleared his sched¬ 
ule for the rest of the morning and got back 
in the Roadster with Musk. He wasn't done 
driving the car. 

Toyoda piloted them onto the 405 free¬ 
way—the top was off and the wind whipped 


their hair as they accelerated. They sped 
south, toward SpaceX, while Toyoda's limo 
and fleet of minivans attempted to keep up. 
At the rocket factory, the two men hunched 
over Musk's computer and gleefully watched 
rocket-launch videos like a pair of 12-year- 
olds. Musk asked if Toyoda wanted a frozen 
yogurt—there was a fro-yo cart in the fac¬ 
tory. It sounded good, and a few minutes 
later they were eating yogurt amid hulking 
rocket fuselages. It was a lot of fun. 

Four weeks later, Toyota decided to invest 
$50 million in Tesla. The auto giant also 
signed on to develop prototype electric 


vehicles with the startup and indicated that 
it would support Musk's $42 million offer for 
the billion-dollar Nummi factory in Fremont. 

During the press conference announcing 
the deal at Tesla headquarters, Toyoda took 
the microphone and talked about getting to 
drive the Roadster and how it had impressed 
him. He decided to work with Tesla, he said, 
so that Toyota could learn from the small 
company's "spirit" and "energy." When 
asked by a Reuters reporter why he had 
chosen to partner with Tesla among all the 
electric car startups, Toyoda looked over at 
Musk. "Musk-chan," he said. "I love him." 

“What’s the disengage force?" Musk 
asks. He's watching a computer simulate 
the fabrication of a Model S part at Tesla's 
vehicle engineering department. The big, 
single-room office is filled with more than 
100 engineers. Desks are clustered by sub¬ 
specialty—aerodynamics, suspension, inte¬ 
riors—and Musk does a weekly walk-through 
to monitor progress. Now he wants to know 
exactly how a metal stamping machine will 
release a body panel. 

"The press is spring-loaded," replies the 
manufacturing engineer running the sim¬ 
ulation. He's been with the company only 
three weeks. Before he arrived, nobody was 
focused on howto optimize the metal stamp¬ 
ing process. It's something Tesla is figuring 
out as it goes. 


Musk wanted to diffuse the 
apprehension of meeting Toyota’s 
president—a bloody tie did the trick. 
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The clock is ticking. Musk says Model S 
production will start in 2012, less than 
two years from now. To help him pull it off, 
Musk has hired an impressive roster of sea¬ 
soned automotive engineers and manu¬ 
facturing specialists. Gilbert Passin, the 
former Toyota executive in charge of the 
Nummi factory, joined Tesla in January. 
Peter Rawlinson, formerly a top engineer 
with Jaguar and Lotus, is now Musk's top 
Model S engineer. 

Rawlinson is tasked with rapidly final¬ 
izing the sedan's specifications in advance 
of fabrication, and he hosts Musk's walk¬ 
throughs. He guides his boss over to the 
"noise, vibration, and harshness" team, 
whose job is to minimize all three unwanted 
attributes. The engineers replay their lat¬ 
est simulation, which shows that the Model 
S will be quieter and smoother on the road 
than most other cars. 

"Sweet," Musk says while examining the 
data. "We're gonna have the highest tor¬ 
sional frequency ever." 

Roger Evans, a noise, vibration, and harsh¬ 
ness engineer, points out that the battery pack 


actually makes his job easier. Evans spent 15 
years at Ford trying to make cars and trucks 
quieter. Out of necessity, Ford's designers 
placed a tunnel in the frame of their combus¬ 
tion vehicles to make room for exhaust pipes 
and a driveshaft. It makes a car less stiff and 
creates more noise, but there was nothing 
to be done about it. Now Evans doesn't have 
to contend with exhaust pipes and a drive- 
shaft—the car's underbelly is perfectly flat, 
resulting in increased rigidity. The battery 
pack sits in a 9-inch-deep rectangular metal 
frame that's bolted onto the floor of the car, 
adding even more stiffness. The vehicle has 
a vibration specialist's ideal contours, and 
Evans seems almost giddy as he explains to 
Musk the platonic ideal he's achieved. 

Rawlinson's other engineers pull up simu¬ 
lations that show the car will feature superb 
aerodynamics, road handling, and safety 
attributes. On the computer, the car per¬ 
forms better than an Aston Martin, costs 
significantly less, and can stow a surfboard. 

"I just hope we get good correlation with 
our predictive models," Rawlinson tells 
Musk. 
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In other words, Rawlinson hopes that they 
can actually build a car as cool as the one on 
their computer screens. 

At the Nummi plant the following week, 
Musk dons a hard hat and surveys his new 
factory. A 60-foot-tall wrecking machine 
tears down a wall, making way for what will 
eventually be a Tesla assembly line. Right 
now, it's just a dusty pile of rubble. 

Passin, head of manufacturing, leads 
the way into the plastics factory, a sepa¬ 
rate building filled with hulking bumper¬ 
making machines. The contraptions are so 
big, Musk and four Tesla executives walk 
inside one to inspect it. They're surrounded 
by metal walls designed to slam together 
to mold bumpers. The unit is off and the 
walls are far apart, but there is a sense that 
they could pound in at any moment. It feels 
like standing inside a gargantuan trash 
compactor. 

Musk seems to like the space. "The great 
thing about this place is that it sets us up for 
the next generation after the Model S," Musk 
says. "We could have 250,000 cars coming 
out of here in five years." 

That is, if Musk can pull off the Model S. 
The factory is currently set up to produce 
cars made of steel and uses magnets to lift 
and position parts. To cut down on weight, 
the Model S will be built out of aluminum, 
which isn't magnetic. Passin plans to retrofit 
machinery with suction cups to work around 
the problem. 

There are plenty of other obstacles: 
Tesla has to hire a workforce, deal with the 
unions, and wrangle parts suppliers for 
which 20,000 cars is still a small number. 
And if and when the Model S does roll off 
the line, Tesla will have to face a market¬ 
place crowded with electric car competi¬ 
tion from big-league manufacturers like 
GM and Nissan. 

None of this seems to bother Musk. 

Tesla's financial situation has turned 
around, he explains. He finally has the cap¬ 
ital and the infrastructure to transform the 
company. 

Not that the road ahead is totally smooth. 

"I'm not staring into the abyss of death 
anymore," Musk says. "I'm just eating glass 
now." HQ 

/////////////////////////////^^^^ 

Contributing editor joshua davis (www 
.joshuadavis.net) wrote about flushless 
urinals in issue 18.07. 
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incredible documentation that had been given 
to me by... well, I don't want to say who. You 
can figure it out." Sorkin is even cagier about 
the research he conducted (citing court- 
imposed gag orders and ongoing lawsuits 
involving his sources), though both he and 
Oscar-magnet producer Scott Rudin stress 
that a vast amount of shoe-leather report¬ 
ing, independent of Mezrich's material, went 
into the script. (Mezrich and Sorkin did tour 
a couple of Harvard's “final clubs" together to 
get a feel for the invitation-only men's soci¬ 
eties, which allegedly obsessed Saverin and 
Zuckerberg and may have inspired the early 
Facebook's “exclusive" ethos.) The movie and 
book versions converge on several points (the 
primacy of sex, partying, and social accep¬ 


provided only this statement: “The story pre¬ 
sented in The Social Network doesn't match 
reality. It's a portrayal designed to lure peo¬ 
ple into movie theaters rather than tell an 
accurate story.") 

But by that time—in fact, from the moment 
its existence became public in August 2008— 
“the Facebook movie" (as it was known) had 
a more fearsome enemy than Facebook: the 
Internet. The doubters were merciless, blog 
and troll alike. They smelled classic Holly¬ 
wood fad-phreaking—or maybe a fiendish 
corporate Face-plot to invade the multiplex. 
Such brutal, know-nothing speculation might 
be enough to put a sensitive screenwriter 
off the Internet entirely; and indeed, Web 
aversion was why the project leaked in the 
first place. You'll have to forgive Sorkin: He'd 
never used Facebook before. 

He created a group page to conduct 
research without realizing that the page 
was viewable by anyone on the Web. “I'd 
heard of Facebook the way I'd heard of a 
carburetor," he admits. “I really didn't know 
what it was." He wised up when Gawker and 
like-minded snark factories instantly began 
cracking A Few Good Pokes jokes. (Sorkin 
had his defenders, as well: those who pointed 
out how he makes smart people look sexy and 
technical subjects feel accessible, even thrill¬ 


Trailers for the movie began to 
appear, and they inspired the highest 
geekpraise:agazillion parodies, 


tance), but there are key differences: Mezrich 
implicitly takes Saverin's side, while Sorkin's 
script unfolds as a series of legal depositions, 
thus highlighting the tale's ambiguities. (He 
also axedMezrich's disputed account of Zuck¬ 
erberg eating koala meat on a yacht and a 
digression about a Zuck assignation with a 
Victoria's Secret model.) Rudin, meanwhile, 
assiduously solicited Facebook's involve¬ 
ment, even slipping the company a copy of the 
script and eventually showing senior officials 
a cut of the movie. Facebook's official spokes¬ 
person inadvertently contributed a line to the 
movie: Critiquing the script, he said, “Every 
creation myth needs a devil." (Sorkin loved 
the line and put it in.) Nevertheless, Zucker¬ 
berg and Facebook elected not to cooperate 
with the movie. (Or this story. The company 


ing.) But the carping quieted when Fincher, 
fresh off an Oscar nomination for Benjamin 
Button, signed on. Contempt turned into 
curiosity. Sorkin, Fincher, and Facebook? 
Was there something we weren't seeing? 

“I didn't want to do Revenge of the 
Nerds ," Fincher says. “I don't believe in 
this Mountain Dew-swilling, people-who- 
haven't-bathed, staring-at-phosphores- 
cent-screens-with-luminescent-white-skin 
hacker stereotype. These are people who 
make stuff. I feel like they're kindred spirits." 

Still, he acknowledges that these kindred 
spirits are whole-cloth movie characters, 
not carbon facsimiles of actual persons. 
Fincher encouraged his actors to break free 
of their real-life counterparts. It's how he'd 
approached casting, after all. “There were 


a lot of people—more than one, more than 
two—who said, ‘Justin Timberlake? Sean 
Parker is more like Art Garfunkel,'" he says. 
“But I need Mark to look across a restaurant 
table at Sean and say, That's what it looks 
like to have arrived.'" Timberlake, who once 
met Parker briefly (but before he was actually 
cast in the film, he says), sees the big-screen 
version of Parker in purely cinematic terms: 
His character's job is to “send the movie into 
Gordon Gekko land," a place where the temp¬ 
tations of a new Wall Street beckon. 

The spirit of pure invention was in full 
force when it came to building the 'Berg him¬ 
self. “I watched all the videos I could find 
online," says Jesse Eisenberg, who was asked 
not to meet Zuckerberg. “They proved to 
be not that helpful. Mark never gives these 
grand speeches, not the way Aaron Sorkin 
crafts speeches. The challenge was recon¬ 
ciling the tabula rasa of Mark, his passivity, 
with these more grandiose, more aggres¬ 
sive monologues." Running up against the 
impregnable wall of Zuckerberg's clammy 
media appearances, Eisenberg turned to 
studying his own highly intelligent, socially 
awkward friends and relatives (including one 
cousin who actually works at Facebook). He 
also read books on Asperger's syndrome, 
though he's quick to admit he doesn't know 
if Zuckerberg actually has it. At least it 
was a starting point: a way to explain 
the character's emotional terseness 
and androidal reactions to humor and 
hugs, alongside Sorkin's sudden bursts 
of perfectly articulated oratory. 

And so, just two years after Mezrich 
first put fingers to keyboard, teasers and 
trailers for The SocialNetworkbegan to 
appear. And, to everyone's surprise, they 
were... kind of awesome. One moody pre¬ 
view features the song “Creep," by Radio¬ 
head, covered by a Belgian girls' choir, and 
knits footage of mundane Facebook usage 
together with tense, Fight Club- ish images 
of splintering male friendships and night¬ 
marish bacchanals: Women writhe, cham¬ 
pagne spurts, nerds code. Darkly. 

The Web gasped, genuflected a bit. And 
then bestowed upon the trailer its highest 
honor: a gazillion parodies. In one, the real- 
life Zuckerberg's famously sweaty melt¬ 
down at the D8 tech conference (where 
probing questions about privacy had him 
shedding his trademark hoodie) has been 
underscored with the “Creep" soundtrack. 
The effect is uncanny: Fact and fiction 
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Windows®. Life without Walls™. Panasonic recommends Windows. 


IN MY WORLD, 

WE WALK A THOUSAND 
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CUSTOMERS’ SHOES. 

EXPERIENCE THAT DELIVERS 7 TIMES MORE RELIABILITY 
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As a core manufacturer that has worked closely with customers across multiple industries for 
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result is a fully-rugged product line, powered by the Intel® Core™ i5 vPro™ processor* which has 
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INCLUDED WITH 1&1 HOSTING PLANS. CHOOSE FROM: 


NetObjects Fusion® 1&1 Edition is a website design 
application which creates sites that are optimized for 
mobile viewing. The 1&1 Edition was designed specifical¬ 
ly for 1&1 web hosting packages and includes additional 
mobile templates as an extra bonus. 


Adobe® Dreamweaver® CS4 is a sophisticated 
website design application for creating professional web¬ 
sites. Dreamweaver® includes the Adobe® Drive Central 
module, enabling web designers to test their websites on 
mobile devices by emulating the latest smartphones. 


TURN PAGE FOR DETAILS OR VISIT WWW.tAND1.COM. 
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With Discover Thailand you can plan your entire trip 
from start to finish and get the most out of your 
Thailand experience. Whether you would like to relax 
on one of the many beautiful beaches, sample the 
local cuisine or absorb Thailand's rich culture, we 
can provide advice and information to make your 
trip perfect 


Plan your trip 

With Discover Thailand you can plan your entire trip 
from start to finish and get the most out of your Thailand 
experience. Whether you would like to relax on one of 
the many beautiful beaches, sample the local cuisine 
or absorb Thailand’s rich culture, we can provide advice 
and information to make your trip perfect. 


Central 


Thailand offers a wide range of activities including both traditional 
and modern activities There is so much to do. to see and experiei 
in Thailand you will not want to miss anything. 


South 


Enjoy Thailand's diversity: from the mountains and hill-tribes of Chiang 
Mai and the North to the beaches and marine life of Phuket and Koh 
Samui in the South And donl miss Bangkok, the vibrant capital with 
its fascinating blend of modem and ancient, rich and poor, bustling 
and relaxed. 
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Forecast jul 27 2010 
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Get started today, call 1-877-GO-1AND1 
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blend seamlessly. And creepily. This, one 
senses, is Facebook's ultimate nightmare. 

erica takes mark's hand and 
looks at him tenderly... 

ERICA 

Listen to me now. You're going 
to be a very successful computer 
person. But you're going to go 
through life thinking that girls 
don't like you because you're a 
nerd. And I want you to know, 
from the bottom of my heart, that 
that won't be true. It'll be because 
you're an asshole. 

The Social Network arrives in the midst 
of an image crisis for Facebook that extends 
far beyond the silver screen. The compa¬ 
ny's aggressive and often unilateralist 
push toward user transparency—publish¬ 
ing friend lists, broadcasting user activity 
on and off the site via “instant personaliza¬ 
tion''—has helped land it somewhere south 
of the IRS in user satisfaction, according to 
the American Customer Satisfaction Index. 
In the teeth of this, Zuckerberg has been 


deployed as figurehead and chief spokes- 
geek. If Hollywood then paints him as a Kane- 
like robber baron with a serious humanity 
deficiency, well, that's bad, right? 

Not necessarily. A little infamy never hurt 
any American corporate overlord—just ask 
Donald Trump. Facebook might even count 
itself lucky. The Social Network makes no 
mention of the privacy controversy, the site's 
greatest PR liability. What's more, the movie 
more or less declares Zuckerberg an unal¬ 
loyed (if slightly evil) genius. He's got some 
ripping speeches, too, and all the most quot¬ 
able lines, all the best fuck-you moments. 
(And fuck-you moments, as we all know, 
are coin of the realm, the riffs moviegoers 
repeat on the ride home—and then in their 
status updates.) Best of all, the movie steers 
well clear of the real Zuckerberg's less, er, 
mythic qualities. Citizen Zuck is charismatic, 
restrained, often dryly, witheringly funny. 
The “real" Zuckerberg, on the other hand 
(according to The Facebook Effect, the corpo¬ 
rate history he himself authorized), was often 
given to swinging a fencing foil in the faces of 
friends and associates, and quoting the movie 
Troy. “Now you know who you're fighting!" 
he'd declaim in his Achilles persona, often 


apropos of nothing. The movie doesn't go 
there: no foils, no Troy, no epic-dorkdom. On 
the advice of Sony's lawyers, Sorkin says he 
even obligingly cut a line referring to recently 
unearthed instant messages that may or may 
not cast new light on the Winklevosses' claims 
against Zuckerberg. And nobody in the movie 
brings up that insane-looking Facebook Illu¬ 
minati symbol, which the flesh-and-blood 
Zuckerberg custom-stitched into the inside 
of his hoodie. 

Citizen Zuck is, frankly, way cooler than 
all that. Real or un, Aspie or norm, it's all 
irrelevant: He's an American icon now, up 
there with Gatsby and Gantry and Babbitt— 
and he might yet prove to be the best thing 
that's happened to Facebook in a long while. 
At the very least, he's given the man him¬ 
self a much better movie to quote around 
the office, something a little more Greek 
than crummy old Troy. As a classics man, 
he ought to appreciate that. Maybe one day, 
he'll look back on this and laugh. Forsan et 
haec olim meminisse iuvabit, right? Right. 
But that's a big forsan. OH 
///////////////////^^^^ 

scott brown (scottiswired@gmail 
.com) wrote about Lost in issue 18.04. 


COLOPHON 


Bad ideas that helped get this issue 
out: Safeway sugar cookies; eating alfresco 
during San Francisco's (alleged) sum¬ 
mer; waiting for the white iPhone 4; leav¬ 
ing one's job via the emergency chute; 
driving 12-plus hours to see Rent directed 
by Neil Patrick Harris at the Hollywood 
Bowl; checking baggage on Southwest Air¬ 
lines (but thanks for the travel voucher!); 
the Bay Area without Stacy (be good to 
her, NYC); “The summit? Sounds good!"; 
throwing a pink beach ball at a brown bear; 
biking to San Bruno without a map; giving 
a mean lady five stacks for an apartment; 
Jagermeister, 1 am, Tuesday; ignoring a 
small-craft advisory for the Molokai Chan¬ 
nel; doing anything involving Hummers; 
choosing rum over whiskey; allowing only 
36 hours to find an apartment in another 
state; post-Giants-game traffic; combin¬ 
ing a sleep-deprived toddler and ice cream 
before bed; letting habanero slices soak 
in vodka for more than 24 hours; braving 
the DMV midday without an appointment- 
quantum superpimposition; wearing new 
high heels after a 9-miler; cheerleaders. 
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BIG SAVINGS 

ON PROFESSIONAL WEB SOLUTIONS 


With 1&1, you get premium web design 
software, and 50% off the first 6 months 
on our most popular web hosting plans. 


NOW GET 50% OFF 
PLUS FREE SOFTWARE 




1&1® HOME PACKAGE 

■ 2 Domain Names Included 
(.com, .net, .org, .info or .biz.) 

■ 150 GB Web Space 

■ UNLIMITED Traffic 

■ 10 FTP Accounts 

■ 25 MySQL Databases 

■ Extensive Programming Language 
Support: Perl, Python, PHP4, PHP5, 
PHP6 (beta) with Zend® Framework 

■ NetObjects Fusion® 1&1 Edition 



1&1® BUSINESS PACKAGE I 1&1® DEVELOPER PACKAGE 


■ 3 Domain Names Included 
(.com, .net, .org, .info or .biz.) 

■ 250 GB Web Space 

■ UNLIMITED Traffic 

■ 25 FTP Accounts 

■ 50 MySQL Databases 

■ Extensive Programming Language 
Support: Perl, Python, PHP4, PHP5, 
PHP6 (beta) with Zend® Framework 

■ NetObjects Fusion® 1&1 Edition or 
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Predict What’s Next Sketch out your vision, then go to wired.com/magazine/ 
found to upload your ideas. We’ll use the best suggestions as inspiration for a future Found 
page (crediting the contributors, of course). This month’s kudos go to Matt Vest, jgombarcik, 
garyisabusyguy, Mark McGookin, jarednielsen, Wayne Arthurson, el chief, _D_, and Cteatus. 

Your next assignment: Imagine the future of the grocery store checkout line. 
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Whatever the market conditions the spirit of the self-directed 
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The 265-horsepower 
merry-go-round. 




Corner like a thrill ride on rails in the new 2011 Impreza WRX. Symmetrical All-Wheel Drive 
in a bold new wide-body package puts an asphalt-eating grin on your face every time it digs 
its claws into a turn. That, and a turbocharged SUBARU BOXER' engine, without spending 
stupid money? Now that’s a joyride. Love. It’s what makes a Subaru, a Subaru. 



SUBARU 


WRX. Well-equipped at $25,495* 


fMSRP excludes destination and delivery charges, tax. title and registration fees. Dealer sets actual price. 2011 Subaru WRX Premium pictured has an MSRP of $27,995. 




